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MODE 
IN 


OF PRISON 
NEW YORK. 


Son THE REFORMED 
MANAGEMEN4 
ROM a desire to procure infor- 
mation on this subject, the fol- 

lowing queries were sent about the 
close of jast year to a person in New 


) York, with a request that he might 


make further inquiries, and inform 
Fthe result, to be conveyed to the pubs 
tic through this magazine, that if 
javourable, it might stimulate to ex- 
ertions in the cause of philanthropy 
in these countries :— 
Do the pablic prisons at New 
»York, Philadelphia, &c. continue 
to be well conducted ‘~—Are they 
found to produce reformation, and 
do they answer in practice the fa- 
vourable representations given of 
them in theory, by Turnbuil, the 
Duke de Liancourt, and others ?— 
lave any new ones been established 
at Baltimore, or elsewhere, and are 
they well conducted ?—W hat altera- 
tious in the system have been made 
Since their establishment :—-Do 
crimes diminish or increase in the 
states which have adopted the mild 
system ’—Do those who have been 
reieased after the expiration of their 
sentence, often relapse, and what 
is their general conduct afterwards? 
~—W hat is the opinion of those who 
know the state of lreland, the moral 
habits ot the lower classes, as well 
as. of those in the higher ranks, who 


nught be looked to as superintens. 
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dants of such ingfitutions, as to the 
practicability of introlucing such a 
plan among us with a_ probability 
of permanent good effect r—How do 
the accounts of the State Prison in 
New York stand as to expense —- 
Do the earnings of the convicts de- 
fray the cost to the state, the com- 
pensations to those whio have been 
robbed, &c and have the prisoners 
sometimes a balance to receive on 
their liberation ?—All these expec- 
tations were held out in the original 
plan: are they realized ? 

In answer to these queries, the 
following information has been ree 
ceived : 


New York, 3d mo. 27th, 1811. 


“TIT have been attentive to thy 
queries respecting the State Prison 
goverument, but am not as yet able 
fully to reply to them, as to do this 
in a satisfactory manner, will take 
some time and investigation. J have 
been with Counsellor Sampson, and 
he received me very friendly, and 
showed a willingness to take the 
matter in hand, both on thy account, 
and that of the cause; but he says 
it will require some time properly 
to answer thy queries. 

“ As far as | can learn, the profits 
arising from the labour of the pri- 
soners are seldom found in any year 
to be equal to their expense,’ for 
which there are many reasons; ong 


of which is, a considerable part of 
their manuiactures is’ the work of 
beginners ; in such casesyeven where 
L 
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the will fully accompanies, the werk 
is for the most part attended with 
‘oss, and I believe there ts no such 
thing as that persons that have been 
robbed have any recompence for 
their losses, any farther than getting 
“ hi it they find and prove to. 

“Jthink it is hardly likely the plan 
is in all its particulars scrupulously 
attended to, stit! think it is even 
in practice both for punishing as 
well as lessening crimes, the best 
pean that hi: » yet been adopted in 
any country.’ 

‘A letter of a subsequent. date has 
also been receivetl, conveying the 
fullowing additional information. 

“ Tn my last letter on the subject 
of the State Prison, | was not then 

ob!e to say much by way of informa- 
‘ion, nor am I yet so fully as I could 
wish. I told thee I bad been with 
Counsellor Sampson, and that he 
seemed very willing to assist me in 
nV inguiry but was not then able 
todo itin such a manner as he would 
wish. I preevred hint a copy of a 
work some time ago published, by 
one of the inspectors of the prison ; 
ahieh he thinks is very full and sa- 
tstaetory on the subjects of thy in- 
quivies, and I am of the same opi- 
jiony as it Contains a particular an- 
swer to alk or most of all thy que- 
ries, by an intelligent man, whe 
has written from his own experiences 
| have therefore proeured ene of the 
hooks, which I now send; I mach 


reoret that lL had no opportunity of 


scuding it sooner. There are, | uns 
cerstand, some little alterations im 
the prison regulations, since this 
work was printed, which I have not 
vet been able to learn, but I ander. 
stand they are trifling, and there 
are some alterations in the laws re- 
specting the prisoners none are 
seut to it pow for petit Scena vor 
{ welieve for assault and battery, 
copsequently the number of priso- 
negs is HOt a’ great as heretofore. 
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“J questioned the writer of this 
book on the different particulars of 
thy queries, and his answers in ge- 
neral correspond with what he had 
already committed to print on these 
subjects. Hie thinks that reforma- 
tion will never succeed among the 
prisoners, until there is a plan adopt- 
- so that each individual shall have 

separate apartinent at night, which 
is ~~ time they have the opportu- 
nity of corrupting each other, At 
his suggestion on this subject, one 
state, he told me, had lately adopted 
his plan.” 

Our correpondent likewise trans- 
mitted a letter from Counseller 
Sampson, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are made: 

“‘T ask your pardon for not sooner 
answering your last note. J] have 
been aboor bed in business, and the 
responsibie care ot other men’s af- 
fairs. 

“ | breakfasted at the State Prison, 
and saw what every body can see— 
prisoners at work, some weaving, 
some shoemaking, nailmaking, &c. 
I conversed with the inspectors one 
by one. As we were agreed before, 
that reformation of those who ge 
there is hardjy.to be expected, so 
that opinion is confirmed, although 
there are a good many exceptions, 

‘There is a varrety of _Opmnions adoxt 
the sufficiency of ‘the — establish- 
ment to pay its own expences, 
Colonel Tew, and some others, are 
of opinion, that if it were not for 
faults in the internal administra 
tion, it would amply suffice. Upon 
the whele, the institution may, | 
think, be safely and largely com- 
mended, and our friends and bene- 
volent countrymen need not abate 
any thing of their virtuous zeal for 
Hts promotion in Ireland. There is 
no crimipal so likely to commit an 
offence from momentary impulse, oF 
impetuous feeling, from thoughtless 
ness or extravagance, as an lvish 
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ene, and such may be reformed. 
Wherever the crime is the result 
of accident, temptation, or circume 
stance, and is not the consequence 
of rooted baseness, there may be 
reform. But it is certain, that the 
laws and their administration in some 
countries, are Calculated to make 
any people bad. ‘The result of many 
opinions seems to be, that though 
the State Prison does not im many 
justances reform, yet it cannot be 
said to injure society, and Jit saves 
the morals of the public from the 
example of cold and deliberate 
bloodshed, and promoies gentleness 
of heart, and tenderness of  feel- 
ini. 

“Tn looking to persons for the con- 
duct and support of such an institu. 
tions care should be taken that it 
may not become a job for elec- 
tioneeriing, or other unworthy pa- 
tronage. ‘Temperance and suavity 
ef manvers in the conductors, best 
conduce to bestow that character of 
inild authority, that soothes the un- 
ruly passions, and insinuates itself 
iuto the heart insensibly. § Bat a 
strict discipline, and hard coercion, 
would be requisite towards such 
uumbers of desperate and refractory 
spirits as would become inmates,” 

With these preliminary hints from 
our much respected countryman, 
Counsellor Sampson, the goodness 
of whose heart, and the enlargement 
of whose views are not torgotien by 
many im Ireland, we proceed to give 
extracts from “An Account of the 
State Prison or Penitentiary House 
in the City of New York ; by cue 
of the luspectors of the Prisou.” 

sical 

“A punishment to be just, should have 
only that degree of severity which is suf- 
ficient to deter others :—Perpetual labour 
will have this effect more than the punish- 
Ment of death.” BECCARIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Taar branch of jurisprudence 
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which treats of crimes and their pu. 
vishinent, is of the most interesting 
and momentous in the whole code 
of laws. ‘The peace, security and 
happiness of society depend on the 
wisdom and justice of the means de- 
vised for the prevention of crimes 
In ao nation have legislators besto v- 
ed that profound attention on this 
subject which its importance de- 
mnands. 

While civilization and refinement 
were changing the condition and 
manners of social life, the crimina! 
codes of the nations of Europe re- 
tained a vindictive and sanguinary 
spirit, the growth of a rude aud 
barbarous age. Benevoleat and vir- 
tuous men saw and deplored the e- 
vils produced and perpetuated by 
unequal and cruel punishments ; 
but the mild voice of reason and hu- 
manity reached not the thrones of 
princes or the halls of legislators. 
While the State was aggrandized by 
conquest, enriched by commerce, 
er ornamented by the productions 
of art, they thought not of the un- 
happy beings who suffered under the 
numerous oppressions of tyrannical 
laws. While every object which 
encompassed them wore the aspect 
of splendour and felicity, their daz- 
zled eyes were not turned to those 
gloomy abodes were the victlins of 
injustice languished in misgry and 
despair. 

‘The art of printing, by which 
one inan, however private and ob- 
scure, is enabled to make himself 
heard by a whole people, prepared 
the way for reformation. Montes- 
quieu exposed the errors of legis- 
laters, and unfolded sounder princi- 
ples of jurisprudence. The elo- 
quent Beccaria roused the attentiun 
of civilized Europe, and, by his un- 
auswerable appeal to reason and 
humanity, produced those successive 
efforts to meliorate the system of 
penal laws, which constitute the 








Rreatest glory of the present age. 
Howard, the active and indefatiga- 
ble friend of man, by exploring the 
prisons and dungeons of Europe, 
and, from their dark and unvisited 
recesses, bringing to hght the enor- 
mous abuses and dreadful miseries 
produced by cruel laws and their 
corrupt administration, more pow- 
erfully awakened the feelings of 
humanity and justice, by which the 
legislator is enabled to complete the 
great work of correction. 

But while the names of Momes- 
qguieu, Beccaria and Howard, are 
repeated with gratitude and admi- 
ration, the legislators aud philanthro- 
pists of our own country deserve 
not to be forgotten. The adore of 
Pennsylvania presents to our view 
aman who claims the praise of be- 
ing the frstto frame and propose a 
criminal code from which the pu- 
nishment of death was excluded, 
except in the single case of preme- 
ditated murder, and by which each 
crime received a punishment equita- 
biy proportioned to the degree of its 
enormity. 

In England, where secret accu- 
gations, secret and mock trials, tor- 
ture, and all the cruel contrivances 
of superstition and despotism to con- 
found and destroy alike the innocent 
and the guilty, were unknown; 
where the excellent institution of a 
trial by jury, and humane and wise 
forms of legal proceedings were es- 
tablished for the protection of the 
accused ; where liberty was defend- 
ed by ‘tstey and cherished by the spi- 
rit and manners of the people ; 3 e- 
ven in that enlightened country 


there existed a scale ot punishments | 


as sanguinary and unjust as any in 
Europe. The criminal delivered to 
imprisonment was often forgotten by 
the laws,and suflered an aggravation 
of his chastixement in the loathsome 
horrors of his prison, and the extor- 
tions and oppression of his keepers, 
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No adequate distinction was made, 
in' the distribution of punishnients, 
between a poacher and a parricide, 
between him who filched a loaf to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, and 
him who first robbed and then mut- 
dered his benefactor.* The colonies 
of England adopted in general the 
civil and criminal laws of the pre 
sent state In some, the spirit of 
freedom which animated the first ad- 
venturers, fugitives from civil and re- 
ligious tyranny, produced changes, 
and the gradual formation of a mil- 
der and more equitable system of 
penal laws. 

Wiriiam Penn.+ actuated by the 
pure principles of a christian anda 
philosopher, listening to the simple 
suggestions of humanity and justice, 
constructed the equitable code just 
mentioned, which he boldly enacted 
and transmitted to England to res 
ceive the royal assent, although the 
charter for the establishment of his 
colony expressly enjoined the intro- 
duction of the English laws. Assent 
tothe new system was refused ‘by 
the king, yet it was continued in 
force by the colonial legislature for 
thirty-five years. Disputes took 
place between the crown and the go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania, concerning 
the ordinance requiring the officers 
of the government to take an oath 
instead of an affirmation. ‘This cone 
test, which kept the colony in a fere 
ment for many years, was at length 
terminated by the legislature, who 
onan 

* Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. Tv. ‘ 
passim, and page 18. “Itisa melancholy 
truth, that among the variety of actions 
which men are daily liable to commit, no 
less than one hundred and sixty have been de- 
clared, a by net of parliament, to be felony 
without benefit of clergy; or, in other 
words, to be worthy of instant death.” ‘The 
number of capital punishments has been 


considerably augmented since the publica» 
tion of the Commentaries, : 


+See Proud’s History of Penney! vagiay 
Bradford’s 8 Enquiry, &e. 















consented to exchange their favou- 
rite plan of penal laws for that of 
the mother country. In return for 
this concession, the crown yielded 
the right of affirmation to such as con- 
scientiousiv refused to take an oath. 

Though restrained for a time, 
the spirit of reform revived with the 
revolution ; and, strengthened by the 
discussions of the general principles 
of freedom, and the writings of Bees 
caria and others, at length produced 
that system of punishment for crimes, 
which reflect so much honour on 
that State. The new penal laws of 
Pennsylvania, its prisons and peni- 
tentiary house, their progress, sinter- 
nal economy, and management, have 
been already made known by seve- 
ral publications. 

When New-York became an Eng- 
lish colony, the laws and institutions 
of England were introduced and 
continued in their full extent and 
rivours This favourite child of the 
crown reflected more strongly than 
any other the image of its parent. 
Even after the revolution, when the 
spirit of liberty led to inquiries fa- 
vourable to principles of moderation 
and justice, the criminal code of 
this State was distinguished for its 
severity, It was not to be expect- 
ed, that a people enamoured of free- 
dom and a republic, should long ac- 
quiesce ina system of laws, many 
of them the product of barbarous_u- 
sages, corrupt society, and monarchi- 
cal principles, and imperfectly adapt- 
ed to a newecountry, simple man- 
bers, and a popular form of;govern- 
ment, 

Before giving an account of the 
changes that have been made in that 
system, it will be proper to exhibit, 
briefly the several punishments as 
they existed antecedent to the year 
1796. By a law, which bears date 
February 1788, the following crimes 
are declared punishable with death: 


\. Treason; 2. Misprision of treason ; 
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3. Murder; 4 Rape; 5. Sodomy’; 
6. Burglary ; 7. Felonionsly takin 

goods and chattles out of any thoroh 
or place of public worship; 8. Fe- 
loniousiy breaking any house, by 
day or by night, any person being 
in the house, and thereby put ie 
fear ; 9. Robbing any person in the 
dwelling-house or place of such per- 
son, the owner, dweller, his wife, 
children, or servants being in the 
same, or within the precincts there 
of, sleeping or waking; 10. Robbing 
any person; 11. Feloniously taking 
away goods or chattles from a dwell- 
ing house, the owner or any other 
person being therein, and put in fear; 
12 Robbing any dweiliag-house in 
the day-time, any person being there- 
in; 13. Robbing any person or per- 
sons in or about the highway; 14, 
Arson, or the wilful burning any 
house or barn; 15. Malicious maim- 
ing and wounding another; 16. For- 
gery, Or counterfeiting any record, 
charter, deed, writing, sealed will, 
testament, bond, bill of exchange, 
promissory note for the payment of 
money, indorsement or assignment 
thereof, acquittance or rece:pt for 
money or goods, any bill of credit 
or public securities issued by Con- 
gress or any of the Unites States, or 
any gold or silver coin current in the 
State.—-The conviction of all which 
felonies was accompanied with a for- 
feiture of the goods and chattles, 
lands, tenaments, and hereditaments 
of the felon, All other felonies 
were for the first offence punishable 
by fine, imprisonment, or corporal 
punishment, or all or either of them 
at the discretion of the court, For 
the second offence the offender was 
to suffer death. These felonies con- 
sisted of various thefts not of the 
preceding description, amounting to 
Grand Larceny, that is, above the 
sum of five pounds, Stealing any re- 
cord, process, &c. out of the office 
of the secretary of state, or of any 
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of the courts of record; levying a 


fine, suffering a recovery, or ac- 
knowledging any deed, recognizance, 
bail or judgment, in the name of a- 
another not privy or consenting there- 
to; embezzlement of his master’s 
goods by a servant or apprentice 
bove eighteen years old to the a- 
mount of twenty shillings ; Forcible 
abduction, marrying or defiling a 
woman ; carnal knowled ye or abuse of 
any child under ten years of age, &e. 


In 1794, one of our citizens who 
was well acquainted with the plan 
and economy of the new peniteati- 
ary house in Philadelphia, convince. 
ed of the beneficient effect of a sys- 
tem which, fixing a just proportion 
between crimes and punishments, 
afforded room for the exercise of be- 
nevolence iu the work of reformation 
became solicitons to extend the be- 
nefits of such a scheme. He pro- 
cured a number of copies of a re- 
port on the criminal code of Penn- 

Ivania,* with an account of the 


penitentiary there, and transmitted 


them to two of the members of the 
legislature of New-York, then. sit- 
ting in Albany, with a request that 
they might be distributed among the 
members, who, on their return home 
to their respective counties, might 
communicate them to the people, 
whose attention would thus be call- 
ed to a similar reformation in their 
own laws. The same citizen, in 
1795, made several visits to the pri- 
sons in Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of obtaining complete and satisfac. 
tory information of the operation 
and effects of the new system of pu- 
nishment established, in which he 
received ample assistance from his 
worthy and intelligent friend Caleb 
Lownes. 

The result of these inquiries was 


Se ee 


* By William Bradford, esq. one of the 
Judges of the supreme court of Pennsylva- 
Ria. 


’ 
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communicated by him to Gener 
Schuyler, a distingvished member of 
the Senate of this State. This pub. 
lic-spirited senator, perceiving the 
great,importance of the subject, and 
the wisdom of an experiment % 
loudly demanded by humanity, visit. 
ed, in company with the same peniy 
son, the Philadelphia penitentiary, i 
and witnessed, with surprise and sa iam 
tisfaction, the spirit of wisdom and My, 
benevolence which presided in thal 
institution; the cleanliness, decency, 
order, and tranquil industry which 
prevailed inevery part. With mind i: 
deeply impressed with what they had Hi 
seen and heard, they returned to the I 
city of-New-York, where the legis HR 
lature were then convened. A few Hm! 
Citizens, actuated by the same senti. Hy) 
ments were consulted, and a plan of Mi 
reform, ina bill “ for making alter. My 
tions in the criminal laws of the Hm 
State, and the eveeting of state pris ii 
sons,” was prepared by General} 
Schuyler. and in four days after his 
return, was presented to the senate, 
The bill was introduced by an able 
and animated speech of the mover; 
aul after having being powerfully 
supported by several members,* was 
carried, with only one dissenting 
voice ; and in the house of assembly 
with about nine opposing votes. 
This bill, after passing the usual 
forms, became a law on the, 26th 
March, 1796.+ 

By this law, which has received 
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* Among these Ambrose Spencer, es 
particulatly distinguished himself as a most 
zealous friend to the proposed reform. __ 

t+ By this law, two state-prisons were di- 
rected to be built ; one at New-York, and 
the other at Albany. The plan of a prison 
at Albany was afterwards relinquished, and 
the whole of the money appropriated for 
both prisons was directed to be applied tothe 
one in the city of New-York. John Watt, 
Matthew Clarkson, Thomas Eddy, John 
Murray, jun. and Isaac Stoutenburgh, were 
appointed commissioners for building the 
prison, 
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several amendments since it was en- 
acted, all those crimes, (excepting 
treason and murder, which continue 
capital) that were before punished 
with death, are now punishable with 
imprisonment for life in the state-pri« 
son; and, if the court think fit, the 
criminal may be sentenced also to 
hard labour or solitary confinement, 
or both. All offences, above the de- 
gree of petit larceny, and not in- 
cluded in the above, description, or 
otherwise punished, and stealing from 
a church, (before a capital offence) 
are made punishable for the first of- 
fence with imprisenment in the state 
prison to hard labour or solitude, all 
or either of them, at the discretion 
of the court, fora term not exceed- 
ing fourteen years. For the second 
offence the punishment is increased 
to imprisonment for life, hard labour 






buying and receiving stolen goods, 
&c. obtaining’ money, goods, &c. 
oy fraud under false pretences, for 
the first offence are subjected to im- 
prisonment, hard labour, or solitude, 
or both, or imprisonment only, as the 
court may direct, fora term not ex- 
ceeding one year; petsons guilty of 
a second offence have their punish- 









ceeding three years. 

Persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment for any time less than twelve 
months, are confined inthe county 
gadis, and cannot be sent to the state- 
prison. 
_ Corporal punishment is wholly abo- 
lished; and no conviction or attain- 
der for any crime, except treason, 
can work any forfeiture of goods, 
chattles, lands, tenameots, or here- 
ditaments, or any right therein ; and 
all forfeitures in nature of deodand:, 
and in cases of suicide, or flight 
from justice, are doue away. 

To prevent escapes, by a law in 
alteration of the first. law, persons 
seulenced for life, whe break out and 
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or solitude, or both. ‘Pett larcénies, 


ment augmented for atime not ex- 


. tended 
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escape from the prison, and commit 


any felony above the de of petit 
larceny, are punishable with death. 
Convicts seatenced to imprisonment 
for aterm of years, who break out of 
prison, and are afterwards retaken, 
are to undergo imprisonment for a 
period double the tine specified in 
the origiral judgment, tu commence 
from the time of the last conviction, 
though at the time of being retaken, 
the original term had been expired ; 
and as often as any person, not ad- 
judged to imprisonment for life, shall 
escape from prison, the period for 
which be was sentenced- shall com- 
mence anew from the time of his 
escape. 

The friends of . reform were sensi- 
ble that the new law was imperfect. 
The substituting of imprisonment for 
life for the punishment of death in 
certain cases, did notulter the rela- 
tive proportion of punishment for 
crimes of ditlerent degrees of malig- 
nity ;* and if guilty a second time of | 
the same offence, though in degree 
inferior to the highest crime, the 
crininal is subjected to the highest 
penalty. Gveat changes, however, 
11 matters so deeply interesting to 
the community, should not be tco 
sudienly made. ‘The work of refor- 
mation is slow, and must encounter 
many and strong prejadices, and the 
force of long-established opinions. 
It was prudent to listen to the voice 
a a 

* In the criminal code of Joseph Il. Eme 
peror ot Germany, signed January 1787, 
the punishment of death is not to be found. 
High treason is punished by thirty years 
imprisonment, confiscation of property, 
and branding. Murder and other offences 
against human life and bodily safety, are 
punished by imprisonment for thirty, 
twelve, eight, and five years, according to |“ 
the different degrees of turpitude. 

“If an equal - punishment be ordained for 


two crimes that injure society in different 
degree, there is sothiiag to deter men from 
nee oe the greater, as often as it is at- 


ith greater advantage, (Leccaria.) 
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of those who advised a forbearance of. : 
further change till experience had 
fully ascertained the advantages and 
defect of the new system. . These 
will be gradually developed in. the 
progress of the experiment; bat 
many years are necessary to its com- 
pletion, Aslight acquaintance with 
the nature of. man andthe history of 
society is sufficient to convince the 


considerate and ¢ i passionate observer: 


that the full effects of an institution’ 
of this kind cannot be felt, nor the 
trial of its wisdom and efficacy »be 
fairly and satisfactorily wade, until 
after a long and _ presevering atten- 
tion to its management and. opera- 
uions, 

It is to be lamented, that many 
good citizens, fecling a just abhor- 
rence at crimes, consulting the sug- 
gestions of virtuous indignation, tas 
ther than the principles of justice, 
become impatient that the alteration 
of the penal code has nut yet pro- 
duced greater and more decided et- 
fects, and adminished the number of 
the guilty... They, sometimes, even 
express a regret at the change which 
has been wrought in our laws, and 
returning to a system of accumula- 
ted severity and terror, wish to see 
every offence against life and pro-- 
perty punished with death; as if 
crimes would cease with the extermi- 
nation of the criminal, But let such 
turn their eyes inward upon their 
own hearts, and analyze the soure« 
from whence such wishes arise. Let 


them consider the effects prodeced™ 


on society and manners by the ra- 
pid increase of wealth and luxury, 
natural population, and emigration, 
which consequently avgmeut the 
number of crimes, whether the laws 
be mild or sanguinary. Let them 
consult reason, and the experience of 
the most enlightened nations, which 
prove beyond all contradiction, that 
crimes are most frequent where the 


laws are most rigorous; that pu-> 
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/nishments mi/d-and certain more ef.” 
fectuaily ~prevent crimes than those 
which are sanguinary and severe, | 
Let. them at least examine, belore 
they condemo, a system sanctioned 
by difierent legislatures, prudent and 
emightened, and applauded by the 
wisest. and best men in all civilized 
countries: ee 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, _ 
JOEL BARLOW 'S ‘ACCOUNT OF THOMAS’ 
PAINE. 7" 


ted 

CORRESPONDENT requests 

the. Proprietors ot the Belfast 
Monthly Magazine may insert the 
following character of ‘Thomas Paine,, 
In ascertaining the character of an 
individual betore the Grand Tribus 
nal of Public .Opinion,, which al- 
though otten erroneous im pronoun 
cing, hasty, judgment, on, hearing one, 
ly one side, is generally ultimately 











“in the right,. it is. but fair to. sufier, 


evidence tu be adduced both for and. 
against the person at, the bar. 

An editor of a newspaper in. New 
York, since deceased, shortly after, 
tle death _. of... Thomas... Paine, & 
published .an. account .of. his life 


replece with many falsehoods, 
aud exaggerations to render, him 
odious. ‘The jollowing letters to and, 


from Joel Barlow, with the accom 


~- 


panying remarks are extracted from, 


« - 


an American new spaper : 


i” 


« Wauce collecting materials for that 
work, Cheetham addressed a letter to 
Mr. Joel Barlow. ‘This’ drew ‘front’ 
. the masterly® pew of that writer, ‘the 
. subjoined sketch for the: portrait of 
_Paine. Avmore precise and elegant 

outhne of. character has hot often 

been drawn. ‘The strokes are few, 
but they are exact; faithful to truth; 

_clear, strong, and impartial. ‘How 

ditterent from the daubing ‘of Chee 

shai! thap miserable tnan; ‘now: 19 
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more, was unknown to Mr. Barlow, 
who seems to havedistrusted his fideli- 
ty as well as his talent for the work he 
had determined to execute. He evi- 
dently wishes to dissaude Cheetham 
from writing; but. if he cannot do 
this, he desires at least to trace out 
a path for him to pursue, that the 
world may not be too grossly led 
astray, and deceived as to the real 
character of Paine. 

We have been obligingly favoured 
with a copy of Cheetham’s ‘letter, 
and the answer of Mr. Barlow. | We, 
submit them*both as records of * the 
passing tidings of the times” The 
known regard to truth of Mr. Bar- 
lew, and bis opportunities of know- 
ing Thomas Paine, together with 


his capacity to judge, and his ability _ 


to display his conceptions, unite to 
give to his letter more interest as a 
sketch, than any thing which has 
yet been published on the subject.” 
“TO JOEL BARLOW. 
“« New York, July 31, 1809. 
« SireNot haviug the honour of 
& personal acquaintance with: you, 
the trouble this. note will occasion, 
will require some apology, and the 
- Only one} can offer regards the sub- 
ject of it, and the readiness with 
which your character persuades me 
you will furnish me the information 
required, as soon as you have leisure 
to do'so, ? 
“Tam preparing to write the life 
of Thomas Paine, author of Common 
Sense, &c As you were acquaint- 
_ed with him in Paris, arid he men- 
tions you in his * Age of Reason,” 
your opinions of his manners and ha- 
bits, the company. he kept, -&c. 
would be very acceptable. <» -* 
He was a great drunkard here, 
and Mr. M***#**,.a mérehant of 
this city, who lived with him 
when he was arrested by order of 
Robespierre, tells) me the. was. in- 
toxicated when that event happened. 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XEXVII, ; 
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“Did Mr. Paine ever take an 
oath of allegiance to France? In 
his letter to the French people. in 
1792, he thanks them for electing 
him a member of the convention, 
and for the additional. honour. of 
making him a French citizen. Ila 
his speech on the trial.ot the king, 
he speaks, he says, as a citizen of 
France. There is some difierence 
between being a member of a con- 
vention to make a constitution, and 
a member of the same body to try 
the king, and transact other busi- 
ness. I should imagine that in the 
latter capacities, an oath of alle- 
giance would be necessary. 

“ Any other information you 
woul! be pleased to communicate, 
which in your judgment would be 
useful in illustrating his character, 
will be gratefully received, and 
used as you may direct. 

“lam, &c, 
JAMES CHEETHAM.” 
naar. 


TH) JAMES CHEETHAM. 


“« Kalorama, August 11, 1809. 

* Sir—l1 have received your letter, 
calling for information relative to 
the Life of Thomas Paine. It ap- 
pears to me that this is not the mo- 
ment to publish the life of that man 
in this country—His own writings 
are his best lite, and these are not 
read at present. 

« The greater part of readers in 
the United States, will not be per- 
suaded, as long as their present teel- 
ings last, to consider him in any 
other light than as a drunkard and a 
deist. The writer of his life who 
shonld dwell on these topics, to the 
exclusion of the great and ¢stima- 
ble traits of his real character, might 
indeed please the rabble of the age 
who do not know him; the book 
might sell; but it would only tend to 
render the truth more obscure for the 
future biographer, Uban it was before. 

“ But if the present writer should 
N 
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give us Thomas Paine, complete, in 
all his character, as one of the most 
benevolent and disinterested of man- 
kind, endowed with the clearest per- 
ception, an uncommon share of ori- 
ginal genius, and the greatest 
breadth of thought; if this piece 
of biography should analize his 
literary labours, and rank him, as 
he ought to be ranked, among the 
brightest and most undeviating lu- 
minaries of the age in which he has 
lived, yet with a mind assailable by 
flattery, and receiving through that 
weak side a tincture of vanity, which 
he was tvo proud to coneeal ; with a 
mind, though strong eneugh to bear 
him up, and elastic under the hea- 
viest hand of oppression, yet un- 
able to endure the contempt of bis 
former friends and fellow-labourers, 
the rulers of the country that had re- 
ceived his first and greatest services 
~—a mind incapable of looking down 
with serene compassion, as it ought, 
on the rude scoffs of their imita- 
tors, a new generation that knows 
him not;°a mind that shrinks from 
their society, and unhappily seeks 
refuge in low company, or looks for 
consolation in the sordid solitary 
bottle; till it sinks at last so far be- 
low its native elevation, as to lose 
all respect for itself, and to forfeit 
that of his best friends, disposing 
these friends almost to join with his 
enemies, and wish, though from 
different motives, that he would 
hasten to hide himself in the grave— 
if you are disposed and prepared to 
write his life thus entire, to fill up 
the picture to which these — hasty 
strokes of outline give but a rude 
sketch, with great vacuities, your 
book may be a useful one for ano- 
ther age, but it will.not be relished, 
nor scarcely tolerated in this. 

“ The biographer of Thomas Paine 
should not torget his mathematical 
acquirements, and his mechanical 

ius——Eis invention of the. tron 
ridge, which led him to Europe in 
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the year 1787, has procured him @ 
great reputation in that branch of 
science in France and England, in 
both which countries his bridge has 
been adopted in many instances, and 
is now much in use. 

“ You ask whether he took an eath 
of allegiance to France—Doubtless. 
the qualification to be a member of 
the convention required an oath of 
fidelity in that country, but involved 
in it no abjuration of his fidelity to | 
this—He was made a French citi« 
zen by the same decree, with Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Priestley, and Sir 
James Mackintosh. 

«What Mr. M***** has told you 
relative to the circumstances of . bis 
arrestation by order of Robespierre, 
is erroneous, at least im one point. 
Paine did not lodge at the house 
where he was arrested, but had been 
dining there with some Americans, of 
whom Mr. M*** may have been one; 
I never heard beforethat Paine was 
intoxicated that night. Indeed the 
officers brought him directly to my 
house, which was two. miles from 
his lodgings, and about as much from 
the place where he hadbeen dining? 
He was not intoxicated when they . 
came to me. Their object) was .to 
get me to go and assist. theni to ex- 
amine Paine’s papers. It employed 
us the rest of that night, and the 
whole of the next day’ dt Paine’s 
lodgings; and he was not commit 
ted to prison till the next evening. _ 

«You ask what company. he kept; 
he always frequented the best, both 
in England and France; till he be- 
came the object of calamny in cers 
tain American papers. (echoes of th:. 


English court: rs), for his. ad> 
hereaes to te t he, thought the 
cause of liberty in. France—till he 
conceived himself neglected: and de- 
spised by his former friends »in4hé 
United States. From’ that moment 
he gave himself very much to drink, 
and consequeatly to companions less 
worthy of his better days La 
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«It is said he was always a pee- 


vish inmate—This is possible, So 
was Lawrence Sterne, so was Torqua- 
to Tasso, so was J. J. Rousseau— 
But Thomas Paine, as a visiting ac- 
quaintance, and asa literary friend, 
the onty points of view in which I[ 
knew him, was one of the most in- 
structive men | have ever known. 
He hada surprising memory, and a 
hrilliant faney; his mind was a 
storehouse of facts, and useful ob- 
servations; be was fall of lively an- 
ecdote, and: of ingenious, original, 
pertinent remark upon almost every 
subject. 

« He was always charitable to the 
poor, beyond his means, a sure pro- 
tector and friend to all Americans in 
distress, that he found in foreign 
couutries. And he had frequent oc- 
casions to exert his influence in pro- 
tecting them during the revolution 
in France. His writings will an- 
swer for his patriotism, and his en- 
tire devotion to what he conceived 
to be the best interest and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

“ This, sir, is all I have to remark 
on the subject you mention ;—now I 
have only one request to make, and 
that would doubtless seem imperti- 
nent were you not the Editor of a 
hewspaper; it is, that you will not 
publish my letter, nur permit a copy 
of it to be taken. 


“Tam, Sir, &c. 
“ (Signed) JOEL BARLOW.” 
Fn a 
For the Belfast Monthly Magacine. 
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At page 469, of the 4th vol. of 

this magazine, a copy of the 
Christians’ Petition, presented to the 
house of Commons on June 8th, 
1810, was communicated. Aavther 
petition was presented from a num- 
ber of persons, all, with one excep- 
tion, members of the Church of 
England. The prayer of both pe- 
Mtons was for the removal of all re- 
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strictions on the absolute liberty of 
conscience respecting religion, as 
the unalienable right of all men, so 
that disabilities, whether affecting 
Catholics or Protestant Dissenters of 
all denominations, shoald be re. 
moved. There ‘has been no further 
procedure in the business, proba- 
bly from the consideration that the 
tiines are not yet propitious to the 
further prosecution of this business, 
or that matters are not in a state of 
sufficient maturity. The following 
essay, ‘from the pen of the wortliy 
promoter, and first proposer of this 
plan, is well deserving of the atten- 
tion of the friends of religious liber- 
ty, as well for the developement of 
the plan of the petitioners, as for 
the display of sound sentiments on 
this momentous andhighly interest- 
ing subject. 
a —— ’ 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE PETITIONERS 

FOR LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE; BY 

THE REV. CHRISTOPHER WYVILL*, 


Tue petitioners for liberty of con- 
science are aware, that they will 
have to encounter many inveterate 
prejudices, and much opposition 
from men as honest as themselves, 
avamnst the novelty of their propo- 
sition. From the violence of en- 
thusiasts in different quarters; they 
expect the utmost annoyance of an 
augry contest; from men addicted 
to the maxims of a worldly policy, 
they foresee a more.calm and de- 
cent, but not a less determined re- 
sistence. And from the great au- 
thorities in church and state, ad- 
mitting some most generous excep- 
tions, which justly claim in a pecu- 
liar degree thew admiration and gra- 
titude, the petitioners fear theve.is 
no rational hope of support, On 
the contrary, their, decided hostility’ 








———. ae 


| ® The author is a clergyman of the 
Church of and, well known for his 
zeal in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. : 
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must be looked for, with every pos- 
sible exertion of their power to main- 
tain the svstem of intolerance. The 
miki policy, which marked with 
honour the earlier and better part 
of this reign, appears to have been 
abandoned, and for some years, the 
principles of restraint, as adverse to 
the peace and happiness of the cow- 
munity, as. they are inconsistent 
with the precepts af religion, have 
guided our cabinet. At this crisis 
of our fate, when danger from 
abroad menaces our existence as an 
independent pation, when discontent 
at home, excited by hardships in- 
flicted on conscientious men, who 
cannot assent to, the established-re- 
lizion, threatens to distract the em- 
pire with civil war; at moments of 
peril so extreme, has not the crown 
been advised to reject. ministers 
friengiy to national conciliation? 
And have not millions of subjects 
humbly suing for redress, and for 
an equal participation in the rights 
and privileges of the coustitution, 
been sternly dismissed from the bar 
of parliament ? 

Inder such circumstances, we 
may be asked, what zeal not tainted 
by enthusiasm, what hope not dis- 
owned by reason, can have induced 
a body of men, in number compa- 
ratively few, in weight of reputa- 
tion confessedly inconsiderable, and 
marked as the petitioners are, by 
every variety of religious opinion 
that is known among the christians 
of ‘this country, to approach the le- 
gislature with a claim of absolute 
liberty Of conscience on the broad- 
est prmciples of justice and unjver- 
sal right. In the happier part of 
this reign, the most benevolent of 
men, the wisest statesmen of the age, 
set these petitioncrs a very different 
example. They did not’ insist on 
principles apparently impracticable ; 
they did not demand the repeal of 
the whole code of persecution at 
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once. They asked and they ob 
tained a gradual relaxation of the 
restrictions, to which the dissidents 
were subject. Surely those were 
precedents which these petitioners 
would have done well to follow, 
Surely these are times, in which 
private men, whose zeal had not 
misled their discretion, would have 
been cautious to shun uew and un- 
tried paths, would have scrapulously 
followed in the track of wiser men, 
and would have irod inthe very foot. 
steps by which those men had before 
attained the ol ect of their labours 
To the superior authority of the 
great men alluded to, the petition. 
ers bow with the utmost veneration, 
they love their philanthropy, they 
admire their genius, and they jouw 
the most zealous of their friends 
with equal zeal in paying the tribute 
of gratitude and praise which is $0 
justly due to Mr, Fox, and_ his illus. 
trious Coadjutors, Sir G. Savile and 
Mr. Grattan. . But when the: safety 
of the country is at stake, when the 
influence of ministers hostile to the 
claims of justice and religion, is yet 
able todetermine parliament to reject 
every conciliatory measure; when 
the power of the crown itself is fixed 
in peremptory opposition to any fat. 
ther concession to the dissidents, let 
the petitioners in their, tyrn, be al 
lowed to ask, whether the time be 
not arrived, when the altered ci- 
cumstances of the nation requires 
corresponding change of measures? 
When measures that would com 
tent the dissidents in ireland, .* 
mounting to athird part of the whole 
population of these united kingdoms, 
are become absolutely necessary 1 
secure them against the intended a 
tack of our mortal enemy—Whea 
it hehoves the aggrieved parties, 
all descriptions, ngt to waste # 
precious opportunity to be heatd 
with efiect, by separately urging 
their peculiar claims ; thus aflordiag 
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an intolerant ‘administration, | the 
means to perpetuate the fears and 
jealousies of each party, and tq ob- 
tain from all in their turn their neu- 
trality. if not their actual assistance 
against ‘their dissident brethren. 
When they ought to shun the snare 
in which they have been so often 
cauebt; and having learned the 
secret of their enemies policy, to di- 
vide and to defeat them, by with- 
drawing the Roman Catholics when 
the Protestant Dissenters complain, 
the Protestant  Disssenters when 
the Roman’ Catholics complain, 
asking redress for themselves alone ; 
they ought to join hands, and with 
united efforts in a cause so truly 
common to them all, to struggle for 
the extinction of all intolerance. 
“For themselves the petitioners 
have answered these questions in 
the affirmative. To them it appears 
evident, that the policy of asking 
one partial concession after another, 
with a view gradually to obtain that 
full restoration of liberty of con- 
science, to which all men have a 
right, is worn out, and ought to be 
abandoned : because the crown, has 
been advised to declare the resolu- 
tion to concede nothing more: be- 
cause by the delay of the oppressed 
parties to engage in the pursuit of 
their joint interest, the weight of 
every party, bnt one will naturally, 
and almost necessarily, continue to 
be thrown, on every partial appli- 
cation for relief, into the scale of 
that administration, by whom that 
pernicious advice. was given: | be- 
cause the demand by any one sect, 
of redress confined to themselves 
alone, and excluding their equally 
imnocent, and equally aggrieved 
brethren of other classes, cannot but 
appear ungracious to the disappoint- 
ed parties: and because, by the sel- 
fishness of cheir demand, generous 
men will be disgusted, and will be 
less concerned to support it; and the 
artful enemies of religious liberty 
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will be better enabled to misrepre- 
sent to the nation, the sect which 
may have thus applied, as men of 
a ots and covered but «angerots 
ambition, who are struggling not to 
recover the common rights and pri- 
vileges of citizens, but-to gain pows 
er, and a political establishment of 
their church. 

Such policy the petitioners con- 
sider to be hopeless, in their appre- 
hension it cannot lead the dissidents 
to success, or not at least to a safe 
and happy pacification; whether 
the redress sought separately by any 
sect, should be some partial boon of 
little importance, as on some OCCA 
sions in the early part of this reigns 
or should be a claim, still partial, 
though extensive as that emancipa- 
tion more recently asked by the Ko- 
man Catholics of Ireland.—-The po- 
licy of advancing small requests, 
which on the former occasions had 
been practised with suecess by them, 
and by the Protestant Dissenters, was 
wisely discontinued in the years 1805 
and 1808. The principal Roman 
Catholics of Ireland saw, that the 
time for pressing small requests was 
then past. The union of Great 
Britain with Ireland had been re- 
cently effected, chiefly by the pro- 
mise of redress to the Dissidents, 
and their frank reliance upon it: 
But the promises of ministers are 
more easily given than performed, 
It was soon understood that ‘their 
pledge would not be redeemed, Ir- 
ritated by the sharpened sense of 
oppression, aud’ provoked by dis- 
appointment, the gréat body of the 
Irish people were enraged to a dan- 
gerous degree of discontent. In 
these circumstances, the leading 
Dissidents were aware, that it be- 
hoved them not to trifle with the 
feelings of their people, or to waste 
their efforts by nugatory in 
tions to ailianéat" ioe conce 
which, ' 
refused, ox if granted by some ca. 


rliat ne ions * 
owever small, would ‘be 
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ptice of power, would be sure not 
te content ot nae 2 They justly 
thought it preferable policy to state 
the full extent of their grievance 
and to claim complete redress. 
This was conduct becoming free- 
men, and the full exposm® of the 
injuries which they sofftr from the 
operstion of persecuting laws, and 
the able discussion of their claim of 
redress, in each of those years have 
materially contributed to diserelit 
intolerance, and to accelerate the 
arrival of that period, when if equal 
justice for all the dissident sects be 
sought, it may be obtained, through 
the influence of a liberal public pre- 
vailing over the unwise counsels of 
men io power. 


In the year 1810, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland again assem- 
bled to renew their appiication for 
the complete redress of their pecu- 
liar grievance; for still they saw. in 
Britain no disposition to form a cor- 
dial union ofall the aggrieved par 
ties for their common relief; or none 
sufficient to encourage them to 
ground their application on those 
principles of justice and religion on 
which a comprehensive plan for 
their union and co-operation in sup- 
port of their joint claims might be 
expected to succeed. In the present 
session, therefore, their unwearied 
advocate has once more presented 
to parliament their petition, “ Praying 
the total abolition of the penal laws, 
which aggrieve the Catholics of Ire- 
land :” ,and doubtless it will be con- 
sidered there, with increased interest 
and respect, They who agree with 
us in affirming the indefeasible right 
of all men to enjoy absolute liberty 
of conscience in the choice and pro- 
fession of religion, cannot but most 
cordially wish success to Mr. Grat- 
tan’s efforts in the cause of his 
countrymen. But stil] we can enter- 
tain no sanguine hope that the success- 
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fal close of his labours is;near at hand. 
Their petition asks justice for them. 
selves ; to obtain it, they must ask 
it. for others also. They aod the 
dissidents of the various protestant 
classes must consider their own pe- 
culiar reliet, if obtained on. any 
other principle, to .be but a pre 
carious boon, reluctlantly granted, 
liable to resumption, and certain 
not to produce that general satisfac. 
tion which would render the acqui- 
sition a blessing to their country, 
or possibly to themselves. ‘They 
should consider even this partial and 
imperfect success to be improbable, 
at present; and the Irish Catholies 
especially, instead of resting their 
cause, and the fate of themselves, 
and their country, on bare possi 
bilities, and a continuation of sepa- 
rate efforts, which too probably 
might disappoint them, should con- 
sider what means of couciliation can 
be tound, what hopes can be rea- 
sonably formed that a general union 
of the interests and eflorts of all the 
dissidents may be etlected. When 
this union, or some considerable ap- 
proach to it. has been accomplished,. 
the principle of justice to otbers, 
as well as to themselves, would be 
taken as the ground of their peti- 
tions, and to that principle seriously 
and sincerely pressed,’ tite *caprice 
and obstinacy of powertul men, we 
trust, would give way. But till 
that vivifying principle be there, 
till it generally animate the dissi- 
dent. sects, and till a respectable 
portion of our national clergy avow 
their concurrence, it is ta. be feared 
that, the spirit of toleration, though 
powerfully aided by the councils of 
policy, is not sufficiently predome 
nant in this country to overcome the. 
repugnance of our government; and 
to precure for all, or for any of out 
sects, the grant of emancipation, | 
When far smaller boons have bee 
recently and most ungraciously fe 
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fused to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, on what ground of probability 
can it be supposed, that this incom- 
parably greater concession will be 
vielded to them, with whatever pro- 
dence, dignity, or eloquence their 
plea may have been drawn, or in- 
troduced to parliament, when placed 
as it is, not on the basis of inpartial 
justice and religion, but on the un- 
stable grounds of policy and favour. 
It is true that some accession of 
strength to their cause has been ob- 
tained from the co-operation of their 
Roman Catholic brethren in Eng- 
land. | But no disposition to give any 
countenance to the Irish claim has 
appeared atnong ‘the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, ‘and though many indi- 
viduals among the Protestant Dissen- 
wrs of England are honourably dis- 
tinguished by their liberality, yet 
the various sects, and the collective 
body, have alike forborn to declare 
their approbation and’ concurrence. 
In this case, therefore, the intoler- 
ant adversary of the ‘Irish Dissidents 
willenjoy a peculiar advantage tu 
inflame the prejudices.of the nation 
respecting the religion of Rome, and 
the increased danger from its pro- 
fessors ; will once more taise, with 
apparent consistency, the howl of 
bigots and fanatics, and too proba- 
bly retard that happy pacification 
which must be the consequetice of a 
fall and impartial restoration of liber- 
ty of conscience. 

To these discouraging considera- 
tions add the disappointment in Ire- 
land, from the offer of the veto, and 
the unfortunate retraction of it ; 
| the necessity that a safe and proper 
substitute for it should be’ tonnd, 
and the numerous difficulties which 
will obstruct the attainment ‘of that 
substitute -when found. Add to 
these embarrassing circumstances, 
the disputes which may arise, which 
may be sought indeed to perplex 
the settlement of other measures, pe- 
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cessary to secure the established 
institutions in church and state, and 
to give permanent satisfaction: to all 
the great parties in these islands: 
And who then could ‘wonder, if the 
heart of peaceful Irish Dissidents, 
and «loubtless many such there are, 
who love their country, and their 
religion, should be appalled by the 


. foreign dangers which threaten the’ 


ove, and should be ready to sink’ 
within them, in despair to see the 
other freed trom the shackles of in- 
tolerance. 7 

But what faintest gleam ‘of hope 
has appeared shooting athwart the 
the thick political gloom which sur- 
rounds us; and already perhaps has 
hegun to cheer the dejected Catholic 
of Ireland, whose conscience has spce- 
ken sincerely ‘to the legislature all 
his wants; yet could he discern no 
rational hope that his just prayer 
would be granted! That faintest 
ray of hope has arisen whence per- 
haps he least expected! it to arise, 
from members of the church of 
England : and if the Catholie should 
not be wanting in. prudence to him- 
self, that ray will be» sufficient to 
light him on his read to a just suc- 
cuss. In England it has been felt 
by friends unknown to him,that ims 
partial justice may svueceed where 
partiality would fail; it has been 
seen, that after the long obduracy 
of intolerauce, gospel-benevolence 
is advancing, and has melted’ the 
hearts'of many of our countrymen, 
Already the righteous cause of gos- 
pel-liberty has teen vpened out to 
them by one petition,* sigued by a 
small band of churchmen. A se 
cond, praying, like the first, that: e- 
very species of mtolerance may be 
for ever extinguished among us, ‘has| 
been tendered for: subscription to 
christians of every’ denomination 
eee 
’ *It was signed also by one Protestant 
Dissenter, the venerable Dr,’ : 
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which is known in England; not, 
without some reasonable success in 
various parts of the kingdom, A- 
mong the foremost in the columns 
of ‘several duplicates appear the sig- 
natures of a body of Roman Catholic 
gentry ofthe North of England, bo- 
nourably distinguished by their can- 
dour a liberality; and the signa- 
tures of churchmen and of ,other pro- 
testants, not Jess candid and liberal, 
appear. intermingled with them. 
Let not the. Irish Catholic, therefore, 
yield to despondence, and far less to 
desperation. When these men shall 
approach the bar of parliament, -it 
will be a novel and an, allecting 
sight; and the true christian who 
may see it, will bless it from. the 
bottom of his heart. The almost- 
despairing Dissident ought not to 
think it will make no impression in 
his. favour there, or on the’ mind of 
the public. Too long have christians 
been at variance; aud their most 
benevolent. religion has. been too 
long dishonoured by their mutual in- 
tolerance. It is time they should re- 
unite themselves in peace and harmo- 
ny ; itis time that they should listen 
to the voice of religion, and practice 
those rules of justice and benevo- 
lence, which are fundamental duties 
of the gospel. Let the Irish Catho- 
lic follow the example set him by the 
wisdom and liberality of his most 
enlightened brethren in England, 
by Protestants also, of every deno- 
mination, and of equal, candour and 
benevolence; let him hold ont to 
them the right hand of fellowship, 
and of union in the same truly 
christian cause of duty, aod the 
common rights of men; and then 
let him not doubt, that success to the 
extent of their joint wishes, will. “- 
nally crown their pacific etiorts. 
Onany other ground but that of 
tight. by any other means than those 
of law and the constitution, success 
wil be unattainable ; if by success 
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be meant an-amicable and lasting 
pacification of these kingdoms. If 
evils of great magnitude should be 
removed by the partial grant: of 
favour to this or that particular sect, 
which no one can deny, to be possi- 
ble; yet still, new. evils perhaps of 
equal magnitude, would arise: from 
the fears, the jealousies, and the re-« 
sentment which that partiality would, 
of course, excite in all the rest. It 
1s the interest of Ireland that Britain 
should be satisfied ; it is the interest 
of Brita also, that: Ireland should 
be happy: Neither in this, nor in 
that country, should the just patriot 
consent to gratify the wish -of the 
one, without dealing out to the other 
the same advantage with’. impartial 
liberality. ‘These were the. princi 
ples on which some of, our wisest 
statesmen, now living, acted, soom 
after the death .of Mr,.Fox ; these 
were their views of public good, 
fur which they nobly sacrificed the 
favour of the monarch, and the pos 
session of power. Let these be the 
views and the ruling principles of 
our Dissidents,. also, of every class 
throughout these islands; let them 
unite together for the purpose.of ef 
fecting their joint redress: unio 
for that. purpdse’is® the common ine 
terest of them all. When thus units 
ed on the grounds of justice, the 
Dissidents shall claim far ethers what 
they ask. for themselves, they. will 
advance their claim with aug 
numbers and redoubled efficacy ; the 
rectitude, the generosity of their cone 
duct, will conciliate the: affection of 
a humane and yenerous nation, and 
increase the weight of their 
plication: at last, it may be iva 
hoped that the parliament will yield 
to their perseverance, and will te 
ward their benevolence, and the mor 
deration of their exertions by est# 
blishing such a system of equitable 
pacification, as shall at once cor 
in pertect safety, the civil, and reli 
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ons institutions of these united king- 
coms, and leave no trace of those in- 
tolerant statutes, of which the Dissi- 
dents so jastly coniplain. 

How important, in a political view, 
will be the advantages of a cordial 
reconciliation thus effected! How 
happily will the state of our internal 
affairs in England, and more espect- 
ally in Ireland, be changed from 
stormy to serene; fiom the fearfal 
apprehension of peril, alarming at 
present, but sure to be increased by 
the delay of justice; to the consci- 
ous certainty that the government is 
safe, thata just redress of gnevances 
has placed the country beyond the 
reach of danger! 

In the earlier part of the war with 
France, let our narrow escape be 
recollected, when the army of Hoche, 
preparing to land at Bantry Bay, was 
suddenly driven from the coast by a 
storm which arose at that critical mo- 
ment, ‘lhe troops of Hoche were 
inferior in namber* to a single di- 
vision of the French army; yet did 
their appearance on the southern 
coast of Ireland, shake that country 
to its centre, and spread consterna- 
tion through every part of Great 
Britain. Afterwards, a small de- 
tachment, not amounting to 3000 
men.* under the command of Hum- 
bert, effected a landing on the wes- 
tern shore of Iretand ; for six weeks 
renewed the alarm of that country ; 
and nearly reached Athlone on its 
route to Dablin, before Lord Corn- 
wallis could collect a sufficient force 
td stop the enemy, without expdsing 
Ireland to general insurrection, by 
withdrawing troops stationed to pre- 
serve the peace ju every part of the 
country. Let these events be held 
up as the monuments of past dangers ; 


=. 
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¢ The writer has here fallen into a mise 


oan 800 French only, constituted the force 
fed at Killalla, B.M.M, 
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and duly pondered as warnings of 
danger which may be yet to come : 
and fet men, capable of forming a 
rational judgment, compare our pre- 
sent situation with the past, and 
compute the immense increase of 
that peril, which is now impending 
over these united kingdoms. At 
present the French despot has suc- 
ceeded in his views upon the con- 
tinent, or nearly so; he has conquer- 
eda great part of Europe, and com- 
pelled the rest to an abject com- 
pliance with the measures by which 
he hopes to ruin the only nation 
which stops his progress to univer. 
sai monarchy. The coasts of Eu- 
rope, with some exceptions of little 
moment, are at’his command; and 
the invasion of these countries may 
be conveniently effected from near- 
ly all the harbours on that long line 
of coast from Cape Finisterre to the 
mouth of the Baltic. Under these 
circumstances of augmented alarm, 
our fellow-subjects in I[reland have 
been exasperated by repeated refu- 
sals of redress, and the marked hos- 
tility of our ministers to every mea- 
sure of conciliation. Who then cau 
doubt the increased danger of our si- 
tuation ? or contemplate without dig- 
may the increased facility of invasion, 
the aygrandized power of the ene- 
my, and the too evident certainty 
that should Napoleon, and one-tenth 
part of the French army now land 
in Ireland, their presence would 
rouse to vengeance the oppressed 
population of that country ? and 
Brita then would have to fight, 
not to recover Ireland from the inva- 
der’s grasp, for that would be a hope- , 
less task ; but to preserye her gor 
vernment and ber consvitution, and 
to prevent her degradation trom the 
highest station of Lonour, to be class- 
ed with the usurper’s vassal king- 
doms on the coutinent. 

Such is the fate to which the con- 
tinuanceg of an oppressive system will 
Oo 
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expose the nation ; and though the 
malcontents who thus might contri- 
bute to the severance of these united 
kingdoms, to the ruin of Ireland, 
and the fall of Britain from her lof- 
ty eminence of power to the preca- 
rious possession of freedom and inde- 
pendence, would have for ever to la- 
ment their rage and impatience, vet 
the more bitter remorse would be 
theirs. whose obstinate denial of jus- 
tice had produced that fatal exaspe- 
Fation 

But far different will be the issne 
of the contest, we confidently trust, if 
ere the threatened attack commence, 
an equitable plan of conciliation 
shall have been established. Perpe- 
tual discord in Ireland, and frequent 
dangers to the empire have been the 


consequences of a long series of acts - 


of injustice. The .reverse of dis- 


Cord and danger will be the result 
experienced from achange produced 
by the prevalence of wisdom and 


benevolence. Mutual good-will and 
amity will then unite the now con- 
tending sects ; gratitude on the part 
of the Dissidents to a country at 
last persuaded to be just and kind 
to them, will be combined with the 
warmest attachment to the constitu- 
tion ; and fidelity to an impartial 
government will then be the uniyer- 
sal vow: invasion though it may. still 
annoy these islands will cease to ter- 
rify them; bevause the danger of 
a forced separation will no longer 
exist ; because the fears and jealou- 
sies, the concealed distrust and ha- 
tred, the ayowed disaflection and rage 
of past times which opr intolerance 
Kad excited, will all be turned a- 
gainst the ruthless invader: and our 
subjugation to France then will 
have become an impossible event. 
Disasters indeed may befal us, de- 
feats may check our arms; and de- 
vastation for a time may mark the 
progress of our enemy through the 
country ; but his efforts to enslave it 
will be in vain, 
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A free and united people will re 
sist the invader, as they ought, with 
unconquerable energy; from every 
part of the country, troops, no longer 
wanted as garrisons to keep dow 
commotion, will be freely called 
from their stations to encounter th 
enemy; host after hast will croud & 
the standard of national defence; 4 
holy enthusiasm in the cause of their 
country will inspire them, — They 
will spurn the treacherous arts, the 
insidious offers of the usurper in his 
tent; and in the field of batue ther 
well-regulated heroism will discom 
cert his tactics, and overpower the 
mercenary bravery of his troops; 
at last, we may justly trust he will 
be driven back to France with 
shame; or he will remain in ignom 
ny acaptive here: he will thus meet 
the just reward of his perfidy aud 
lust of power; everlasting infamy 
will fasten on his name; and t 
wisdom and goodness of provide 
will be finally justified to maokin 

_ And if sugh will be the happ 
consequences, in a political view, d 
a system of religious liberty wisel 
tempered with satisfactory securitig 
to our establishments in church an 
state, how -inealculably must thet 
value be inhanced in a religit 
view, by the benign effects sure | 
follow from christianity, when i ba 
been thus freed from the restraints@ 
intolpfance and the diggraceful fetter 
of worldly policy, and left freely # 
its own inherent efficacy, to acee 
plish the gracious design of pro 
dence to difiuse happiness wherew 
it is known, and to spread piety a 
benevolence through the world, Hof 
enraptured is the glorious prospett 
And when seen under this aspe 
by good and pious men, how @ 
voutly will they hail with us @ 
spreading light of the gospel? Al 
how will they assist the progrest@ 
that liberty” of conscience, {08 
which alone the more rapid diffus 
of that light can be expected, ¥ 
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their wishes, their prayers, and every 
possible exertion of their powers ! 
To the petitioners the rectitude of 
these principles appears to be incon- 
testable; and that their conduct 
ought to be absolutely conformable 
with these principles they cannot 
doubt, for one moment; they pre- 
sume, also to think, that kings and 
legislative assemblies are equally 
bound to act in conformity with the 
sacred fules of justice and religion 
as the individuals whose. governors 
they are. Under these impressions, 
and fervently desiring to promote 
the safety of their country, and to 
accelerate the diffusion of the benign 
spirit of the gospel through this em- 
pire, and gradually through every 
region of the world, the petitioners 
will soon present their two petitions 
to parliament; urging them with all 
espect, but with the utmost energy 
in their power, on these grounds of 
policy, of justice and of christian 
duty to extinguish intolerance, From 
he mere influence of truth, and from 
he manifest tendency of the mea- 
ure td produce the happiest effects, 
he petitioners though distinguish- 
d by every diversity of tenets known 
mong christians, have signed these 
etitions as the bond of their union ; 
nd they cannot but consider their 
unction on such grounds to be a 
practical proof of the feasibility of 
heir plan, for the formation of a 
puch more extensive union of chris- 
tans on the same principles, from 
he same reliance on,the fundamene 
al rules of justice and benevolence, 
nd with the same views to the pro- 
ressive melioration of this nation 
ud of our species; and they doubt 
ot that the union they contemplate 
ll be sufficient to destroy intole. 
nce, and introduce the system of 
‘uuine christianity, pot suddenly 



































ue deliberation, and by the mere 
Hects of these principles on the 
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heart and conscience of the nation 
and its governors. 

Animated by these hopes, and ene 
couraged by the approbation of their 
muchshonoured advocate in’ pare 
liament, the petitioners, as. soon af- 
ter the presentation of their peti« 
tion to the House of Commons, ag 
the rules of that house will permit, 
will then appeal to the public, and 
submit their plea for the unbiassed 
choice. and profession of  relie 
gion to general examination, In 
their suit to parliament they have 
resulved to persevere; for to them 
such is the command of duty. . Re- 
lying on scripture and reason, against 
custom, prejudice, and the mistae 
ken interests of men in authority, 
they look forward with confidence 
tothe happy issue of the struggle 
in which they have engaged; and 
which they hope may be conducted 
on their part with a spirit of imo, 
deration and benevolence not uns 
worthy of their cause. If their ad- 
versaties should encounter them with 
calumny and misrepreseutation, they 
trust they are prepared to endure 
their attacks, with a meek and 
humble fortitude: if captious con- 
troversy should axsail them, shat, 
they are well assured, cannot in- 
jure their gospei-plea. Discussion, 
the petitioner’s court; discussion 
alone, they conceive, to be neces- 
sary to her final success; discus- 
sion jn paMiament will be to their 
cause an inestimable advantage ; and 
they will gladly owe it to Mr. Whit- 
bread, whose generous zeal for the 
honour of the gospel, aud fur the 
unalienable right of all men li- 
berty of conscience, intitles him to 
their sincerest gratitude and venera- 
tion. London, April 7th, 1811, 


| 
For .the*Beljast Monitily Magazine, 
ER 


ON VENERATION FUR ANTIQUITY, 
'U venerate antiquity is such @ 
universal dispysition among Men, 
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that it seems to be one of the origi- 
nal properties of their nature.— 
There is, indeed, a feeling of some 
thing so agreeable in it, that the plea- 
sure which it yields might, of itself, 
be considered as sufficiently account- 
ing for its being so general. but 
whether it be implanted in our 
minds at their original formation, or 
whether we force it into our pos- 
session, if I may so speak, in conse- 
quence of the enjoythent it brings, 
itis certainly one of the most gene- 
rous and laudable of our propense- 
ties. Itis to our predecessors what 
charity is to our contemporaries ; 
and though the latter, in its appli- 
cation may be more tinmediately 
usetul to society, the former seems to 
be the most noble and disimeresied 
feeling of the two, as it is exerted 
in behalfof those from whom we can 
neither expect favour, nor dread re- 
sentment. Tt guards the memory of 
our fathers from insult, and in time 
to come, our own will also be indebt- 
ed to its protection, 

That there may be some who are 
not susceptible ofthis exalted feeling, 
I will not deny; but they can be 
only those who are either void of 
mental feelings altogether, or Lave 
only such as, according to Shakes- 
pear’s expression, render them fit 
for stratagems and murders, and are 
quite unworthy either to be esteem- 
ed by their contemporanegyor ree 
membered with respect by posteri- 
ty. Their oply errand into the world 
seems to be, that besides being des- 
pised by others, they may never 
know what it is tohave any source 
of satisfaction within. themsejves ; 
for 1 jook uponthe man who can 
be indifferent to the memory of his 
fathers, who feels no interest m the 


deeds of days that are no more, As; 


an iuferior kind of. animal, who cer- 


tainly knows nothing of the finer’. 
feelings of soul that give birth to, Even the beholding of an ancient 


thase pure “sensations of- mteHectaa 
enjoyment which ave, by far, the 


fAwg.’ 


most pleasurable that a rational be. 
ing can enjoy. ve 

he gratification arising from ve. 
neration for our ancestors, has been 
always so generally felt and acknow.- 
ledged, that, in every age we find 
orators never neglecting to use an ap. 
peal to it as the inost powerful means 
by which they can excite their aus 
dience to any important . action, 
How often are senates told of the 
wisdom of their fathers in making 
laws ? and how often are we exhort. 
ed from the pulpit to be steady in 
the faith of our ancestors, We 
haidly ever meet with a speech ads 
dressed by a geveral, who knows 
any thing of buman nature, to his 
atmy when about to engage, in bat 
tle, in which he does not remind them 
o€ the valour of their ancesters, con. 
jures them not to disgrace it, and, 
invariably, before concluding, en- 
deavours to rouse them to.an enthioy 
siasm of rage against those enemies 
who would deprive them of the laws, 
country, and religion, which the 
bravery and blood of these ances 
tors had transmitted to them, 

Not to mention the delight which 
some people receive from’ ancieut 
medals, buildings, &c., there is hard 
ly any one of common feelings w 
has not, some time or other, beheld, 
with an andefinable pleasure, the 
hoary recks and the everlasting 
mountains, as one of the prophets em 
phatically calls them, that have 
stood amidst all the shocks and re 
volutions of time since the beginning 
of the world. Indeed | consider the 
pleasure of that Sgresshie snlenas 
which irresistibly steals upon t 
mind on contemplating these perpetue 
al sons of the desart as the monumenl® 
of past ages to be, uot only one of 
most generally felt, but one of the 
most refined and dignified of which 
in this world we are suscepub 


or any other time-worn ‘inbabitait af 
the forest is not without its enjoy 
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ment; for we secretly exult to see 
what we are sure those who lived 
centuries ago also, saw. , 

But the power of pleasing us. by 
interesting our veneration for anti- 
quity is not alone confined to the 
works of nature. It is also extend- 
ed tq the labours of man, and espe- 
cially to those of the poets. Why 
are weso much more delighted with 
the productions of Ossian, Homer, 
Virgil, and other ancient poets, than 
with those of any other writers ? Is 
is not_ because they bring the deeds 


of other times te our memory, aud , 


introduce us to the acquaintance of 
heroes, whom. We see only in theit 
greatness, the yveueration of, their 
successors having, long. ago, with 


their bodies, consigned their frailties, 


to the dust ? i 
Milton is the, only poet, among 
the moderns whose subject gives him 
au advantage of this kind equal to 
the ancients, nay,,in this respect, he 
is superior to them all ; for, as Adam 
and Eve are the most ancient of our 
race, so they maturally attract our 
Veneration more than any other per- 
sons that ever lived. Sov great, in- 
deed, is. out veneration for them, 
that in reading Paradise Lost, we 
generally forget the misfortanes that 
their misconduct brought. ppoa. us, 
and are never offended at the first 
sinners because they were the. first 
of mankind, We may, indeed, lay 
down the poem with regret ) that 
guilt and misery were brought into 
the world, but our regret is seldom 


mingled with any resentment . for: 


«thoseswho introduced them, I may, 
I think, venture to assert that. the 
highest degree of delight which a 
person of taste who is fond of poetry 
can derive from it, may be obtained 
by contemplating the descriptions 
which Milton: gives of the scenes 
of innocence and felicity enjoyed 
by our first parents in’ Paradises, be- 

fore the full, In contemplating these, 


all our admiration for the beauties, 
of nature, all, our love for integrity, 
and. virtue, all dur relish for trans 
quillity, and happiness, and all our 
veneration for autiquity are brought 
at olice into action, without our 
minds being obii,ed to experience 
any uneasiness for the misfortunes 
that came afterwards, _ 

The author of that beautiful pa. 
per in the Spectatorewhich relates 
the vision of Mirza, very happily 
begins it in .the following manner: 
“On the fifth day of the moon, 
which,, according to the custom of my 
Sorefathers, 1 aiways kept. holy.” - 
A begiuning which ,bas long been, 
aud always will be, felt and admired 
by every reader of English literature; 
and, I am convineed, that there is no 
ong butis seusible that he feels at 
chiefly on account of the fortunate, 
expression which touches, bis veue- 
rauvn for his forefathers, 

There are numberless beauties. of 
a similar kind in, holy writ, some 
of which are exceedingly. sublime, 
especially where the Deiy addresses 
his favourite people, as he often dues, 
under the endearing name, of the 
« God of, their fathers,” in complai- 
sance, as it were to the remarkable 
veneration which that people had for 
their ancestors, 

I shall conclude these remarks by 
quoting one of these passages. On 
that solemn occasion when Moses 
was Called tobe the deliverer of the 
Israelites. from, Egyptian bondage, 
an uccasion sv very solemn indeed, 
that be. was commanded to take 
the shoes from. his feet on account 
of the holiness. of the ground; he, 


as if. from modesty afraid that hia 


conirymen might doubt, the truth of 
his having been chosen by their God 
for such an important purpose, in- 
quiring by what name heshall make 
him knewn to them. .The Almigh- 
ty afier having acquainted hiro) with 
that most subinwe sad expressive of 
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all appellations, “I am,” adds 
Moreover “ thus shall thou say tnto 
the children of Israel, The Lord God 
of your fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: 
this is my name for ever, and this 
is my memorial unto all generations.” 


Reconoitering Hill. 
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SALMODY has always been 

considered by pious persons, a 
delightful exercise of the understand- 
ing, and of the heart. The divine 
praises, expressed in poetie phrase, 
and adorned with the melody of 
sweet sounds, naturally tends to cap- 
tivate the heart, and exalt the soui 
to heaven. Pious sentiments and 
virtuous resolutions also, exhibited in 
a similar form, will always ani- 
mate good minds, toevery disposition 
and purpose, worthy of our ration- 
al and immortal nature. 

That psalmody however may have 
its proper eflect, it is necessary that 
psalms and hymns should possess a 
chaste and pleasing diction, and 
should convey sentiments, which 
accord with the dictates of the pu- 
rest piety and virtue. Every thing 
at which the sensibility ef a cor- 
rect taste, and the sincerity of an 
informed mind, must revolt, should 
be religiously avoided. Both would 
tend to damp the flame of true de- 
votion. But where the sentiments 
are such asthe genius of true reli- 
gion inspires, and where the lan- 
guage is worthy of those sentiments ; 
aad where sentiments thus express- 
ed, address themselves to the finest 
sensibilities, of the soul, through the 
medium of “ all the sacred myste- 
ries of tone,” the service is indeed 
divine, and rises; as the sweetest 
incense, before the heavenly throne. 


On a New Version of Psalmody. 
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It may be proper briefly to con. 
sider the history of psalmody, ig 
this country, that we may perceive 
how far we have attained this most 
desirable object. 

The first version of the Psalms 
which appears to have been used in 
this country, was composed by Stern. 
hold and Hopkins, English poets, 
This version may still be seen at 
the end of some of the old Bibles, 
The Church of Scotland, consider. 
ing this version as for the most part, 
very rude and inharmonious, pro- 
cured another for the use of their 
congregations, This was composed 
by Rouseand haying subsequent! 
received some envedMansiel, is stilt 
used by the members of the esta- 
blished church of Scotland. The 
Presbyterians of Ireland having 
aiid off from the “Scottish 
church, have heretofore very gene- 
rally used this version in divine wor. 
ship; aud many congregations are 
altovether averse to the introduc- 
tion of any other. 

Several versions of the Psalms 
have been made in England. Of 
these may be’ mentioned one by 
king James I, which Mr. Pope com-— 
mends ; one by George Sandys, 
which is the most poetic, next to 
that by Merrick; one by Patrick; 
one by Dr. Isaac Watts. This 
last version, entitled, “ The Psalms 
of David, imitated in the language 
of the New Testament, and applied 
to the Christian state and Worship,” 
was much approved of, and very @ 
getierally adopted. by Dissenters,” 
until within the last 15 or 20 years. 
Since that time, various confpilations — 
have been made by eminent divines, — 

which have considerably superceded — 
the use of Versions of the Psalms of — 
David. Merrick’s version of the 
psalms, deserves to be mentioned — 
as the most poetic that has yet ap-— 
peared. It is not so close a version — 
as either that of Sternbold and Hop-5 
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kins, or Rouse, but in elegance of 
diction, and harmony of phrase, 
incomparably superior to both. 
The version of Tate and Brady, the 
one a poet, a native of Ireland, the 
other an English divine, approaches 
to that by Merrick, though it does 
at allequally abound in richness of 
expression. [It will be observed, 
that Merrick has very attentively 
considered Sandy’s version, while 
composing his own. Some lines he 
has borrowed from it, with very 
little alteration. 

The version by Tate and Brady is 
that which is used by the established 
church of this country. Many Pres- 
byterian congregations make use of 
that by Ronse ; and some use collec- 
tions of Psalms and Hymns compiled 
by various hands, 

It was observed many yéars ago, 
in England, that any version of the 
Psalms of David that could be made, 
would not sufficiently answer for 
Christian worship. And althongh 
Dr. Watts, in some measure obvia- 
ted this difficulty, by adapting his 
Psalms to the Christian state and 
Worship, yet as there were many 
hymns, composed by eminent per- 
sons, which were very suitable for 
§ Christian devotion, many congrega- 
tions did not wish to be confined to 
Dr. Watt’s compositionsalone. Ac- 
cordingly many compilations were 
published; some of the most con- 
siderable of which are, Mr. Cappe’s 
collection, Dr. Enfield’s, Mr. Pope’s, 
Mr, Lindsay’s, Mr Toplady’s, Mr. 
Walker’s, Mr. William’s, aud the 
Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Excter, Salisbury, and Edinburgh 
Coliections; In Ireland, the exam- 
7 of the English Dissenters has 

en followed by many societies of 
Presbyterians. Messrs Vance and 
M‘Coilum, of Dublin, about 30 or 
40 years ago, published a version of 
the’ Psalms, compiled from various 


Guthors, and added ‘Translations and 
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Paraphrases of several passages of 
Scripture. Their book was laid be 
fore the General Synod of Ulster, 
for its approbation, but nothing was 
done respecting it. This version 
however is used by several congre- 
gations in the Synod. A similar ver- 
sion of the Psalins, with Hymas an- 
nexed, was made in Newry, about 
the same time, and is still used by 
the Presbyterian congregation there, 
The Derry congregation has a simi- 
lar collection. The First and Se- 
cond Congregations in Belfast for- 
merly used a collection made (I 
think) by Leland. But, for some 
years back, have used a new collec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns, selected 
by Dr. Bruce. The congregations 
Of Strand-street and Eustace-street, 
Dublin, use collections of the same 
kind. In many congregations, where 
the peuple are much attached to the 
old Psalms, the Translations and 
Paraphrases approved of by the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, have been used in cun- 
junction.—And, upon the whole, a 
Map taste for improving the 

salmody of our religious assem- 
blies, appears to prevail. 

In many cungregations, 4 better 
method of singing has also been 
adopted. While the best and 
smoothest of the old tunes have 
still been retained, many of the 
finest melodies by Handel, Arne, 
Arnold, Madan, and other emi 
nent composers have been introdu. 
ced: and the divine praises are no 
longer sung, in such places, in @ 
manner disgusting to a musical ear, 
Much however is still to be done for 
teforming our ‘sacred music, in 
many country congregations: Time 
will, it is » wear out the pre, 
judices of the people, and reconcile 
them to changes, which must re. 
commend themselves to every pers 


son of taste, who is a st ad, 
mirer of sacred song. 
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We should contemplate every 
new collection of Psalms and Hymns 
which comes from the press, if exe- 
cuted with any tolerable degree of 
taste and judgment, especially if 
adopted by congregations, as a step 
in the progress of mental civiliza- 
tion. For it has always been a fixed 
opinion with me, that the more 
truly useful religious publications 
that issue from the press, so much 
the better. Every new publication 
of the kind will find sume readers; 
and an individual whe hears 
nothing of one publication, may 
meet with another, of a similar 
kind. In like manner, one collec- 
tion of Hyinns may have a very 
different circulation from another, 
and both be extremely useful to the 
community. Besides, even a dif- 
ference in the form of a work, may 
recommend it to a_ particular class 
of readers, in preference to other 
publications of equal merit. The 
recommendation of particular indi- 
viduals may also extend the circula- 
tion of a work to persons who might 
otherwise have had no paisticular 
wish to see it. 

These observations I have made, 
as introductory té my announcing 
to your readers, that a new collec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns will 
shortly appear from the press. This 
intended publication was mentioned 
jn your magazine some months ago, 
as soon to be sent to press. It is 
now more than haif printed, and 
will appear before November next. 
The editor has availed himself of the 
assistance of several judicious friends, 
chiefly Presbyterian mivisters.. The 
collection: has been made from a 
great variety of compilations, but 
particularly from the, large collec. 
tions made by Kippis, Rees, Jervis, 
and Morgan, with the supplement, 
A few original pieces are inserted, 
The editor having agreed with a 
printer, (on behalf of his own con- 
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gregation, that of Newry, of such 
congregations as have engaged to 
take copies, and of such other con 
gregations as may, On seeing the 
work, think proper to do so), fora 
particular sum, the work will be 
sold at a very moderate price. This 
the editor tlatters himself will gain 
considerably additional — circulating 
to it among the lower orders of the 
community. It will appear from 
the press also in a handsome form: 
a new type, superfine ink and ap 
excellent wove paper, having beea 
provided on purpose, 

Many of the collections hereto. 
fore published, were too confined in 
respect of subjects of the Psalms and 
Hymns. ‘There was also a want of 
arrangement in most of them; the 
order of the Psalms of David having 
been very generally employed. In 
this way, all order and connection 
was lost; and, of course, the doc 
trine inculcated under any particular 
head, could not be distinctly dis 
cerned. By a proper arrangement, 
the Hymns and Psalms reflect light 
on one another, and the work ex- 
hibiting, at one view, all that is in 
culeated on any particular subject, 
becomes doubly useful and instruc 
tive. When Psalms and Hymns 
are properly arrauged, the collec: 
tion is-also more convenient for mb 
nisters, wishing te find Psalms ot 
Hyinus suitable to their sermons. | 

What further remains to be ex 
plained, will be best exhibited in 
the preface, which I subjoin. 


AZ, 
Newry, July “18th. ' 
FREFACE, . 


IN forming: this Collection “of 
Psalms and Hymns, several int 
portant objects have been kept i 
view, 

One chief object was, to make # 
as complete as possible, withoul 
swelling the work to a large size, @ 








rendering it too expensive. Ac- 
cordingly, care has been taken, to 
select psalms and hymns, which 
treat of the leading points both of 
faith and practice ; and it is hoped, 
that the compilation will be found 
to contain a sufficient variety of the 
best compositions, in sacred poetry, 
adapted to all the principal subjects 
of Christian devotion. 

Correctness, both in sentiment and 
style, has also been made an object 
of considerable attention. Hence, 
many verses have been altered ; 
and such psalms and hymns as seem- 
ed, in any degree, unsuitable to the 
simplicity and solemnity of divine 
worship, have been omitted. 

As the work is intended for gene- 
ral use and must be expected to fall 
into the hands of persons, who una- 
voidably differ from) ene another, in 
their opinions, on religious subjects, 
all expressions, which appeared likes 
ly to give offence to any sincere chris- 
tian, have been studiously avoided, 

This colleetion of sacred poems is 
designed as weil fur private, as for 
public worship. Private and sacred 
devotion are not less recommend- 
ed in scripture, than that which 
is public and social. A general col- 
lection of devotional compositions 
should, therefore, be adapted to both 
purposes. On this account, a num- 
ber of hymns have been introduced, 
which are peculiary adapted to 
sacred devotion, to private medita- 
tion, and to family worship. 

Arrangement being deemed a mat- 
ter of some importance, the. psalms 
and hymns in this collection, have 
been carefully disposed in that which 
appeared to be the most natural and 
Convenient order. All those which 
relate to the same subject, have been 
classed together, under proper gene- 
ral heads ; so as to give the work a 
regular and connected form. Those 
‘gain which have a more distinct 
and peculiar reference to.one point, 
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have been arranged according t¢ the 
structure of their verse, in the order 
ot short, common, long and peculiar 
metres, This will enable the reader 
to find, in the compass of a few pages, 
all the psalins aad hymns which may 
be suitable to any subject; and to 
observe, at one view, all.that is said 
on any particular point. With the 
same object, a proper title is prefix- 
ed to each psalm and hymn; aod 
a copious table of subjects is added, 
at the end of the work. 

It appears, that the, best writers 
of sacred poetry have borrowed their 
principal subjects and ideas from 
Holy Scripture. Indeed, this is the 
great fountain, not only of true re- 
ligious knowledge, but also of the 
most sublime devotional seutiments, 
that ever entered into the human 
mind. Accordingly it will be ob- 
served, that most of the poems in 
this collection, are taken from the 
book of psalms, and other portiens of 
sacred writ. And as some readers 
might wish occasionally to refer to 
the original, care has been taken to 
point out the several passages of 
scripture, of which there appeared 
to be translations, paraphrasges, or 
imitations, in this compilation. 

As some readers might wish to 
know who the various authors are, 
whose compositions have been in- 
troduced into this selection, their 
names, as far as could be ascertained, 
have been annexed to the first lines 
of the several psalms. and hymns, ia 
the alphabetical table of first lines. 
It must be observed, however, that 
considerable liberties have, in a va- 
riety of instances, been taken with 
the verses of the original composers ; 
and that where the alterations or ad- 
ditions which have been made, were 
very remarkable, thgir names have 
been suppressed. 

After having stated, that this col- 
lection contains psalms and hymns, 
particularly adapted to private wor- 
4 
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ship and meditation, it may not be 
improper to add a few observations, 
with a view of recommending it to 
the use of families. 

Family devotion has a happy ten- 
Hency to excite sentiments and emto- 
tions favourable to true piety and 
virtue, and to ptomote the Hm mg 
improvement of the young an ris- 
ing generation. Even a frequent 
perusal of devotional compositions, 
cannot fail to have a good effect, es- 
pecially on young minds. Let pa- 
rents, thetefore, cause their children 
fo read and commit to memory, 
such psalms and hymns, as are most 
proper for their tender age, and best 
suited to their capacities. This ear- 
ly attention to religious subjects, 1s 
calculated to make a deep and per- 
manent impression on the mind 

It is much to be wished also, that 
psalmiody should become an object 
of geteral attention, Sacred mus 
sic is highly conduciveto true devo- 
tion, and to the improvement of the 
heart; and ought to be considered 
an important branch of edneation. 
Parents should, therefore, give their 
children every opportunity in their 
power, of being instructed in this 
truly pleasing and valuable accom- 
plishment; as they would wish them 
to observe a duty, which ‘tends to 
impress the miud with an affecting 
sense of divine things, and to pro- 
duce a disposition of habitual piety 
aud devotion. 

* Let divine worship be observed, 
by all who would aspire after the 
happiness of heaven. There the 
saints are tobe employed, in singing 
the praises of God and of the Lamb, 
for ever and ever. But how shall 


those be able to join the songs, of 


the heavenly host above, who, while 
on earth, neglected to offer up the 
solemn sacrifice of prayer and praise ? 
—Awievotional spirit may be slight- 
€d and despised, by those who have 
No sense of religion impressed upoa 








their minds: but the true christiay 
will ever consider it as of the 
greatest value ; because he is cop. 
vinced, that an abiding principle of 
true piety, isthe best protection for 
the rfiind, against the vanities am 
vices of the world ; the never-fail. 





ing source of inward peace and 


happiness, in this life; and a ne. 
cesssrv qualification, for enjoying the 
happiness of that better life, which 
is yet to come. 
Newry, March 18th, 1811. 
be 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
npliitiitaichin 
A CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 4b 
CORNOQUE, BY J. LEYMERIE, M. D, 
FORMERLY PRINCIPAL PHYSICIAN OF 
THE SOUTH HOSPITAL, PARIS, AND 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 


RESPECTABLE merchant, 4 
friend of Humanity and of the 
sciences, has done me the honour to 
procure for me a sinall quantity of 
the bark and of the root of the wool 
known under the denomination of 
Alcornoque. In order to submit it oy, 
an exact chemica) analysis, for thei, 
purpose of investigating what are thei | 
principles and qualities which gave. 
the Alcornoque the power of stop aie; 
ing the progress of the diseases oy 
the liver and of the lungs, and of &i 
fecting their cure. This worthy mat 
has likewise furnished me with al 
the proofs with which he has bees 
able to procure from the differel 
provinces of Spanish America, be 
hasalso given me a sample of ever 
species that has hitherto been known 
of introduced as an article of cot 
merce. 
The result of those different eh ie 
tions now before me is, that this wool 
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is generally wsed, in almost all they! 
provinces of Spanish America, as 
remedy for the diseases of the live? 


and of the lungs ; that they pre 
the best kind from the mountaias OB i 
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Courme ; thatan Indian has made the 
discovery of its healing power; 
that it has been introduced into the 
Autilles, where it has obtained emi- 
neot success, and that if the effects 
of this wood correspond to its repu- 
tation and to the facts observed by 
versous worthy of confidence, it is 
probable that the Alcornoque will 
prove to be the cinchona of many 
pulmonary copsumptions, 

[ do not perfectly understand 
whence the word Alcornoque ts de- 
rived, the term in the Spanish 
language signifies corkwood. Its 
physical qualities, especially in 
the root, consist in being spongy, 
and formed, if I may be allowed the 
expression, of capillary tubes, ab- 
sorbing liquids with facility, which 
is discoverable to the naked eye, 
when it is cut transversely to the di- 
rection of its ligneous fibres. The 
bark of this root is dense and com- 
pact,and yields easily to the knife. 

The bark of the wood is thick, 
sivered like the must interior kind of 
yellow peravian bark; it is brittle and 
easily reduced to a powder—it has 
an acrid and bitter taste, common 
tothe bad cinchona and to the bark 
ofthe oak, or tanners bark in which 
it predominates, it gives the same 
yellow tincture as the latter, when 
precipitated with allum. 

The root and its bark, which are 
ofa citron yellow colour, rather of 
adarker shade on its exterior parts, 
gives avery remarkable bitter taste, 
without being nauseous. ‘The bark 
contains aimuch greater proportion 
of that quality than the root which it 
covers, 

The different parts of this wood 
submitted separately to chemical 
mensttuum, have produced the fol- 
lowing results— 

_ The bark just mentioned, which 
sot a very acrid taste, like the tan- 
Win, and bitter like the guinquina, 
&'¥€3 ont in cold distilled water, a pore 
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tion of its astringent qualities, which 
are dissolyed; it stains lineu like the 
gallic solution einployed in dying a 
good tint. If mixed with a smail 
quantity of sulphate of iron, it pre- 
cipitates almost instantaneously the 
metal ina black coiour, and makes 
ink. Boiling water dissolves a great. 
er portion of its principles ; which 
are more considerably precipitated in 
proportion as the quantity of watee 
employed is lessened. ‘This decoc- 
tion is of the colour of most kinds of 
yellow bark. Sulphate of iron pres 
cipitates an ink colour, and a cold 
infusion applied to the gelatine of 
this bark, exhibits similar qualities 
with the tannin, : 

Treated with alcohol, in the tem- 
perature of the colonies, by means of 
a slow sand bath, the bark dischar- 
ges all its pringiples, and gives the 
alcohol a reddish brown colour, like 
the inferior sort of peruvian bark, 
with which 1 have compared its 
qualities by au experiment made at 
the same time, 

This coloured solution is much 
more acrid than that of the peruvian 
bark which I have compared with 
it. It precipitates iron in a deeper 
black than the peruvian bark, and 
the infusions and decoctions above 
described. By cooling, this tincture 
of Alcohol precipitates a portion of 
its principles, which re-dissolve whea 
exposed to a slow heat, 

The bark of the root is very diffe- 
rent from that taken of the trunk, 
It is of avery bitter taste, without 
being sensibly astringent. Its prins 
ciples are soluble in cold and boilin 
water, but more considerably in the 
latter, The decoction is of a yel- 
low colour, is transparent and contains 
its extract in perlect dissolution, 
Jt foams, when agitated, not uulike 
saponaceous plants; it isof a very 
bitter taste ; when treated with alcu- 
hol, after having given out all its 
soluble parts in boiling water, it 
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colours it deep yellow and produces 
a Bitter. Sulphate of lron does not 
produce any of the preceding 
changes. 

The ligneous particles of this root, 
deposits a much more considerable 
quantity of its principles in boiling 
than in cold distilled water. This 
decoction is never clear nor transpa- 
rent; a cloudy substance prevents 
the resinous parts to be seen, which 
are held in solution in this decoction, 
of which it constitutes a part of the 
root. If evaporated to dryness, it 
furnishes a bitter extract, very abun- 
dant, which is soluble in both these 
menstrunms. 

This extract exposed on burning 
charcoal, blown with the blow-pipe, 
burns, and discharges a thick smoke 
of an animal odour, or at least ap- 
preaching to that of leather or burn- 
ing Gelatine in a quick fire; it 
then burns and is extinguished alter- 
nately, on account of the quantity 
of smoke, which does not take fire 
by the contact of ataper. It leaves 
but little residue and charcoal. The 
ashes produced by this process, ap- 
peared to me of an alkaline taste, as 
much as I was able to judge trom 
the small quantity under examina- 
tion. 

The same ligneous parts, not wash- 
ed or boiled in water, treated with 
pure alcohol at the same temperature, 

gives areddish yellow to the alcohol, 
which dissolves most all its princi- 
ples. 

The colour of this solution is not 
the same as that observed in the bark 
and quingvina, which I have exa- 
mined. If supersaturated, it depusits 
during cooling a substance of the 
colour of tobacco or brown lacquered 
ware. It can be reduced toa fine 
powder between the fingers, Ex- 
posed to the fire, it burns like the 
extract before mentioned, disengag- 
mig the same smoke and animal 6- 

dour, but Jeaves a great bulk of 
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dry and porous coal, which is har- 
der, and not easily broken between 
the teeth. 

By pouring a few drops of the 
spirituous tincture of alcornoque 
root in water, it assumes a milky ap. 
pearance, like the tincture of gum 
guaiacum. The resinous part is 
precipitated, and is less bitter thati 
the extractive part, and experiments 
made with the root prove, that a 
strong dose has no cathartic effect. 

When | had made my experiments 
on this subject, having left out all 
such parts asdid not appear to me 
useful to medicine, which is the only 
object of my researches, | obtained a | 
specimen of another species of wood, 
which was said to be the same alcornes 
que. It is covered with a very thick 
bark, with a rough and lamellated sur 
face, resembling that of the branches 
of any other old tree. The exterior 
part of the wood which touches the 
hark, is yellow, the middle part is 
dark brown like lignum vita, with 
which it is about of the same spe- 
cific gravity. 

{ have submitted as well the bark 
asthe yellow part of the wood to 
the saine experiments as the preced- 
ing, and found their properties and 
principlesentirely different. It has 
not the acrid and bitter taste which 
I] found in the bark of the wood de 
cribed above, nor has the wood any 
of those qualities. 

The decoction in distilled water, 
and its tincture in alcohol does not 
exhibit any other particular taste than 
that of common saw dust. It pre 
cipitates the sulphate of Iron in 4 
brown oxide, without destroying the 
colour of the mixture of these solu 
tions. 

A decoction of the wood gives 
ter a maceration or ebullition durit 
24 hours,a dull yellow colour, a 
tothatof its bark a dark red colovf, 

which is ¢eveloped nearly at the i 
stant of its contact and alcohol. 














The great difference which I 
found between this wood and that 
first described, will show, that the 
latter is destitute of any medi- 
cal principles, which fact determin- 
ed me to discontinue my researches 
respecting the latter, 

Mr. L’Herminier, an experienced 
chemist of Gaudaloupe, who exa- 
mined the alcoraoque by order of 
that government, has only discover- 
ed medical qualities in the rootof the 
alcornoque. He has declined exa- 
mining the wood for the same rea- 
sons which induced me to it. 


Our corresponding opinion proves 
sufficiently that the root is the only 
part of that tree to which the peca- 
liar medical qualities ought to be at- 
tributed ; and we must leave it to 
future practice to ascertain the ef- 
fects of the bark of the trunk of 
the tree, on the human hody, in 
which the tannin predominates over 
the bitter principle. 


There might doubtless be many 
other chemical researches made on 
this subject by what | have already 
advanced in regard to the age of the 
tree, the season when cut, and the 
place where it grew. For instance: 
it would be important to examine the 
vapours which I have mentioned re- 
Jative to the animal odour, which 
were developed. These kinds of re- 
searches are difficult in a country 
where a proper pneumatic apparatus 
is not yet introduced. 

I believe that what I have already 
advanced, is sufficient to give a place 
to the alcornoque in the therapeutic 
materia medica, and to appreciate 
its effects according to the results 


which established its present repu- 
tation, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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AMERICAN CRITIQUE ON MARIA EDGE 
WORTH 'S WRITINGS. 


HAPPENED lately to meet with 

some American newspapers, and 
was much pleased with the manner, 
in which the National Intelligencer 
published in the city of Washington 
is conducted. It is the demi-offici- 
al paper of the American govern- 
ment, Besides its political informa- 
tion, and the remarks connected 
with the subject of politics, it ia 
some instances displays a literar 
taste, which is highly commendable. 
The following extracts from a critique 
on the writings of Maria Edgeworth, 
is interesting, and exhibits her writ- 
ings in a novel and just point of 
view. It is curious, and may be 
useful, to have light reflected on us 
from our Transatlantic brethren, 
The freedom of their remarks aris- 
ing from’ the spirit imbibed from 
their free constitution, may be use- 
ful to correct that tameness of dispos 
sition which is becoming so preva- 
lent with us, and spreads from our 
timid manner of handling political 
subjects, superinduced on us by the 
terrors Of exercising a free press, 
even to our literature, and in many 
instances to our works of criticism. 
A disposition to advocate slavish 
opinions, either throuzh fear or ve- 
nality, has a tendency to vitiate the 
entire character, and prodace @ 
tame insipidity, and a feebleness of 
judgment in other cases. flence 
the general tendency “ to wonder 
with a foolish face of praise,” and 
by indiscriminate approbation, to 
render such general commendation 
of little value. When f read the 
tale of Forrester, on its first ap- 
pearance, my sentiments on the ce- 
fects af the remedies of dancing iad 
polite accomplishients, proposed 


to correct his amiabie eccentricities, 
exactly corresponded with the ob- 
servations of the American writer. 
With hm also, I agree, in the high 
estimation in which I hold the ge- 
neral tendency of Maria Edgeworth’s 
valuable writings, but I like that those 


who praise, should be discriminating. - 


A READER. 
—_- 
“ MISS EDGEWORKTt’S MORAL TALES. 

“THOSE who take pleasure in 
the progress of civilizatiou, and the 
diffusion of knowledge, must have 
observed with peculiar gratification, 
the attention lately bestowed on the 
instruction of young people, to the 
knowledge of physical facts, and 
the estimation of moral truths. 
The road to the temple of science is 
no longer steep, thorny, and rug- 
ged; labour bas smoothed its ine- 
qualities, and genius has bedecked, 
with the flowers of eloquence, the 
borders of its serpentine and seduc- 
tive path, For this happy change, 
we are not a little indebted to fe- 
male writers, among whom Mrs. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, the Mess- 
dames Plumptree aud Maria Edge- 
worth, rank among the most con- 
spicuous and useful. 

« Jnthe Tales of Fashionable Life, 
by the latter lady, sound principles 
of morality are inculated in a most 
captivating manner; her “ Ennui” 
in particular, is remarkable for sim- 

licity, naivete, and elegance. In 
er Parent’s Assistant, or Stories 
for Children, she has strenuously 
avoided every thing puerile and ex- 
travagant, and rendered them in- 
teresting to young readers, by the 
benevolence and industry they in- 
culcate and reward; by the mean- 
ness, extravagance, idleness, and 
credulity which they expose and 
penith. Addressed to older scho- 


ars, this lady has also lately dedi- 
cated another publication, entitled, 
* Moral Tales ;” in which she en- 
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deavours to impress upon her rea- 
ders, the necessity of pleasing mane 
ners, as well as of continued exer. 
tions. Arguing from the acquisition 
of physical, she successfully proves 
that mevtal strength must be the re- 
sult of laborious indusiry, and de. 
termined perseverance. This ims 
portant deduction is exemplitied in 
a series of interesting tales, to all 
of which, however, we cannot give 
unqualified apprebation. In these 
days, when the musi¢ and dancing 
master, the barber and the man. 
miiliner, have too much undermined 
the heroic virtues, aud tvv success. 
fully prostrated patriotism, firuness, 
and simplicity, at the feet of seli- 
love, duplicity, and show, we re- 
gret to see the abilities of Miss 
Edgeworth employed in deteriorat- 
ing the most estimable virtues, cons 
niviny at Corruption, flattering na- 
tional prejudices, aud catching at 
popularity by attributing virtues to 
the opulent among her countryinen, 
for conduct which her discriminating 
talent must lead her at least to suspect 
might arise trom other causes. ‘Thus, 
in the interestiug story of Forrester, 
we find the most benevolent inten. 
tions rendered useless, and the hero 
ridiculous, froma waut of the graces; 
all his evils are however re- 
medied through the important me 
dium of a dancing-master. We are 
much induced to question the real 
utility of this art; and as many pass 
through life with much respectabi- 
lity, without this great desideratum, 
we cannot conceive it altogether 
essential to the character of a gen, 
tleman. We say nothing of the 
love of finery ; of the dissipation; 
late hours; of the nearly unlicensed 
freedom between the sexes at the 
most unsuspicious age and times, 
which the dancing school induces, 
or the Consequences which necessa- 
rily will arise in youthful minds, 
from a familiar view of the myster 
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ries of loo, whist, and quadrille. 
Forrester however is a fine charac- 
ter, and our regret is only at 
the consequence attached to fri- 
volous acquirements. We ought to 
strengthen, not weaken young minds. 

« In the Knapsack, instead of in- 
discriminately praising the charac- 
ter of a soldier, we should have re- 
joiced to have beheld a well drawn 
distinction between the man who 
bravely dares his life, bis all, in de- 
fence of his beloved country’s sate- 
ty and independence ; of the rights 
of himself, his children, _ his 
friends, and his fellow-citizens, and 
the venal miscreant, who, as the 
servile hireling of a despot, spreads 
far and wide the miseries of war, 
lifting alike his murderous arm to de- 
stroy the liberties of the country 
that gave him birth, and those of 
every foreign nation the physical 
force of his master may be able to 
overwhelm. 

“We certainly feel as much at- 
tachment, and are as fully satisfied 
of the value of the principles of 
trial by jury, as Miss Edgeworth ; 
but we think young people should 
be taught to discriminate; hence, 
“The Prussian Vase” might have 
oflered a favourable opportunity of 
poimting out the folly of shutting 
twelve men up in a room, as in Eng- 
land, withouc the common necessa- 
ries of life, until their opinion be 
Unanimous ; as well as of the conse- 
quem! perjury, and subseqnent dis- 
regard of the most sacred obligations 
which must result. 

“ The works of this lady require 
no Clap Catchers, as the players 
call them; they will force their 
own way by their merit—why there- 
fore so much national puff? Why 
those complimenis to the opulent of 
England,. for their conduct to thie 
French emigrant priests and nobles ? 
W as she atraid the world were about 
lift the veil, and perceive that 
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this was almost all induced by one 
common feeling and interest? Are 
the world likely soon to enquire how 
much of this vaunted hospitality 
arose from ostentation; how much 
from the desire of imposing upon 
unreflecting observers the neces- 
sity of upholding the advocates of 
kings, nubles, and priests, or how 
few of those who boast so much of 
English hospitality, would have ex- 
tended their aid to the philosophical 
Lavoisier, the enlightened Condor. 
cet, the unfortunate La Fayette, the 
philanthropic Brissot, the virtuous 
Roland, or his heroic wife, had 
they escaped from France, the Ol- 
mutz’s of England, and her alien 
laws? Or that mankind will look 
back to the fires of Birmingham, 
and ask, how many of those she 
now. so complaceutly daubs, opened 
their doors to the amiable Priestley, 
flying from the destructive bigotry 
of an English mob¢ Few then did 
so, but the example of a Parr was 
worthy of national imitation, and 
universal approbation. 

“With these defects, which we 
have noticed, because the duty of 
moral -writers, as Miss Edgeworth 
protesses herseif to be, is rather to 
point out detects, than indiscrimt- 
nately to praise. The “ Moral 
Tales” are highly entitled to come 
menudation, and we do therefore 
seriously recommend them to the 
perusal of our young friends, At 
the same time, remembering that 
barely reading any work, however 
valuable, produces but little bene 
fit; they should acquire the habit 
of examining for themselves, and 
hot of resting on authority, and ne- 
ver yield assent to whatever is not 
in itself reasonable and right. 

—E__==_ 

To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine, 

ERMIT me, through the medium 

of your Magazine, if not inconsis- 
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tent with the design thereof, to of- 
fer a few remarks on the endeavours 
that we are told, are now making 
for what is called the conversion of 
the Jews, to what is styled the chris- 
tian faith, 

: I acknowledge I am ata loss to 
comprehend the design of the un- 
dertaking, or what advantage it would 
afford to the Jews in the present 
state of things, to change their pro- 
fession. Do we wish to obtain from 
them merely an assent to certain 
doctrines? Where can be the bene- 
fit arising from a change of opinion 
only. 

Are we desirous the Jews should 
he made better in their lives, let us 
first shew them the example. Are 
the Jews more covetous, are they 
more proud; ina word, are they 
worse livers than those called chris- 
tians ? What good has the protession 
of the latter done for them ? These 
are queries of the highest import. 

An entire change of systein is in 
my opinion as much wanting among 
Christians as Jews, Let us turn our 
attention to ourselves, and to the 
means how to reform the many abu- 
ses that so powerfully abound among 
us. Before we make the attempt to 
persuade the Jews to embrace a new 
profession, let us evince by the puri- 
tv of our hives what that profession 
has done for us. This would be the 
best argument we could use. 

Butalas ! (and it ts with real re- 
gret | speak it) the examples daily 
exhibited in the lives cf most pro- 
fessing christiaus, are enough to 
create mm the mind of the sober in- 
quiver disgust and abhorrence. If 
no better argument can be held out 
to the Jews to induce them to forsake 
the religion of their forefathers, 
than the examples they have among 
christians, the inducement will fail 
very far short of whatit should be, 
and were they to follow such foot- 
steps, they may just as well remain 
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where they are, inasmuch as 
essential change would be effectel 
It would be only changing one for 
tor another, 

All the pompous harangues ¢ 
which art or eloquence can boast fa 
short where example is wanting, 

It is in vain topreach to the Jew, 
that Christ came to put an end t 
sin and to finish iniquity, if by o 
lives we practice the very contrary, 
It is in vain to preach up that Chri 
is the prince of peace, whilst by ou 
continual wars and shedding of blood 
We seem determined not to admit 
him in that character. From th 
conduct of his professed followen 
we should be ready to conclude, be 
was a man of war; and the mor 
steadily we pursued a system 4 
warfare the more we came up in 
imitation of his character. 

I perfectly agree with the author 
of a late piece, in the Commereil 
Chronicle, who styles himself, “a 
friend to Israel,” where he says, 
** that in the reign of the prince é/ 
peace, the state of things will b 
much altered, (indeed they had much 
need) from what they are at present, 
they shall beat their swords _ into 
plough-shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, nations shail not lif 
up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 
What is it that prevents the gener 
commencement of this reign ? The 
mighty hindrance arises from among 
christians ,themselves, they  seefl 
determined as far as in their power 
to prevent the fulfilment of this por 
tion of scripture. It is in yaineto 
expect that this so°much desired & 
vent will take place, or as it welt 
drop down from the clouds, withow 
being sought after, independently @ 
any exertion on the part of mat. 
Man foolishly neglects himself aod 
clouds his understanding by vainly 
endeavouring to apply certam pe 
tions of scripture vo the coming 
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some particular event, and remains 
as much inthe dark as ever respect- 
ing the just certainty and fulfilment 
ofthem. Innumerable sermons have 
been preached and volumes of con- 
troversy have been published on 
needless and speculative points tend- 
ing only to darken the subject the 
authors took in band to illustrate, and 
to lead the attention from the sim- 
ple truth. Some of these I have seen 
und I consider the greater part as 
mere extravagant flights of imagina- 
tion, unimportant and unintelligible. 
If we are desirous to be useful in an 
exsential manner to the Jews, let 
us in the first place begin a reforma- 
tion among ourselves, and teach them 
by our example the road to true fe- 
licity. 

It is not achange of opinion that 
is most wanting, it is a change of 
heart and conduct, and this is abso- 


lutely necessary let our names to 
religion be what they may, and 
without this the most pompous pro- 
fession falls tothe greund, 

Let us endeavour by our example, 
to teach not only the Jews but one 
another the practice of genuine re- 
ligion, which, in my opinion is the 
very reverse of what in too general 
a way passes for religion in the 
world. Let us endeavour to hold 
forth an example of love, peace, and 
charity, of meekness, humility, and 
as far as in us lies, of every christian 
virtue, and if the Jews follow us 
from a firm conviction of the 
necessity thereof, we may indeed 
rejoice, for otherwise it is of no con. 
sequence to us what opinions they 
may hold. A change merely of pro- 
fession can be attended with no pro- 
bable beneficial result. 

N.S. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM PENN, 


ILLIAM PENN was born in 

the parish of St. Catherine’s, 
near the Tower, in Loméon, the 14th 
October, 1644. His father, of the 
same name, was a man of good estate 
and reputation, and in the time of 
the Commonwealth served in some 
of the highest maritime offices, in 
all which he acquitted himself with 
honour and fidelity, After the Re- 
storation, he was knighted by Char- 
les I]. and was a particular favourite 
of his brother the Duke of York. 
The prospect of his son’s advance- 
ment, induced his father to give 
him a liberal edueation; and the 
youth of au excellent genius made 
such early improvements in litera- 
ture, that at 15 years of age, he was 
entered of Christ’s church college 
at Oxford. Here he discovered an 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXXVIL. 





ardent desire after pure and spirit~ 
ual religion; for he, with several 
other students, withdrawing from 
the public worship, held private 
meetings for the exercise of religion, 
where they preached and prayed 
among themselves. ‘This gave great 
offence to the'r superiors, who fined 
him, though but 16 years of age, 
for non-cooformity. This not abat- 
ing the fervour of his zeal, he was 
at length for persevering in like prac- 
tices, expelled the college. ‘Thence 
returning home, he sought the com- 
pany of -religious people, from which 
his father, knowing that it would 
stand in the way of his prefermeut, 
endeavoured to dissuade him; and at 
length turned him out of doors. Pa- 
tience surmounted this difficulty, 
and his father’s affection overcoming 
his anger, he seat him in company 
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of some perséns of quality to make 
the tour of France Here he con- 
tinued a considerable time, till a 
conversation entirely different di- 
verted his mind from serions thoughts 
of religion, and upon his return, his 
father finding him not only a pro- 
ficient in the French tongue, but 
also inthe polite and courtly man- 
ners of that gay people, received 
him joyfully, “hoping that his point 
was gained. Great was the con- 
flict of his mind. His liv ely and ac- 
tive disposition, his acquired accom- 
plishments, his father’s favour, the 
respect of his friends and acquain- 
tance, all strongly solicited him to 


embrace the glory and pleasures of 


this world, courting and 
him as it were, in the bloom of 
youth to accept them. Such a 
combined force might seem irresis- 
tible; but the earnest supplication 
of his soul being turned to God for 
preservation, he was pleased to 
grant him such a portion of his holy 
spirit, as enabled him to overcome 
all opposition, and to follow appre- 
hended duty, through reproaches 
and persecutions. 

About the 22d year of his age, 
his father committed to his care and 
Inanagement a considerable estate 
iv Ireland, which occasioned his re- 
sidence in that country. Being at 
Cork, at a Quaker’s meeting, he 
Was present at the preaching of 
Thomas Loe, who expatiated on this 
text—“ ‘There is a faith that over- 
comes the world, and there is a faith 
that is overcome by the world :” on 
which subject he enlarged with clear- 
ness and energy. Penn became a 
convert to the principles of the Qua- 
kers, and attended the meetings of 


care ssing 


that people in the hottest times of 


persecution. At one of those meet- 
ings he was taken up, with many 
others, and brought before the may- 
or, who would have set him at liber- 
ty, on bond for his good behaviour, 
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which he refusing, he was with ]§ 
others committed to prison ; whence 
he was soon after discharged, by an 
order of the earl of Orrery, to whom 
he had represented Ins case. Fel. 
lowship in suffering united bim still 
closer to this peop le, whose religious 
innocence was their only crime; 
he now openly professed himself a 
Quaker, and incurred the contempt 
of both professors and profane ; to 
the latter, for being religious—and 
to the former, for having a_ better 
religion than theirs. [is father now 
remanded him home, a call which 
he readily obeyed: the grave de- 
portment of his countenance, gave 
manifest indications of the change 
in his mind: and a most pathetic 
contest took place between the fa. 
ther and son—the father actuated 
by natnral love, aiming at the son’s 
temporal houour: be, guided bya 
divine impulse, having chiefly in 
view his own eternal welfare: the 
father, grieved to see the well ac 
complished son of his hopes, ripe 
for worldly promotion, voluntarily 
turn his back on it: he no less a 
flicted to think that a compliance 
with his earthly father’s pleasure, 
was inconsistent with his obedience 
to his heavenly one: his father pres 
sing his conformity to the cnstoms 
and fashions of the times: he mo 
destly craving leave to refrain from 
what would hurt his conscience 
Finding him too fixed to be brought 
to a compliance with customary 
compliments, his father now made 
it a point that he should at least be 
uncovered in the presence of the 
king, the duke, and himself Penn 
retired before God, with fasting and 
supplication, to know his will; and 
returning to his father, he humblr 
signified that he could not comply 
with his desire. Unterly disappoint 


ed in his hopes, and not able to 
dure him longer in his sight, bis 
father turned him out of doors a %& 
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cond time. Thus exposed to the 
charity of his friends, having no 
other subsistence except what his 


mother privately sent him, he 
endured the cross with Christian 
patience and magnanimity. After 


a considerable time, his steady per- 
severance, evincing his integrity, 
his father winked at his return; and 
when imprisoned for being at meet- 
ings, would privately use his inte- 
rest for his release. 

In 1668, Wm Penn became a 
public preacher, being then twenty- 
four years of age. And about this 
time, being engaged with one Vin- 
cent in controversy on some disput- 
ed points of religion, he took occas 
siun to publish his “ Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken ;” = which containing 
doctrines ollensive to some then at 
the helm of the church, the old 
method was resorted to, of reform- 
ing what they call errer, by advan- 
cing their strongest argument, viz. 
an order for his imprisonment in 
the tower, with intimation, that he 
must either recant, or die a prisoner, 

Being restrained from preaching, 
Penn now applied himself to writing. 
Several treatises are the fruits of 
his solitude, particularly his excel- 
lent “ No Cross, no Crown,” which 
tending towards the general design 
of religion, was well accepted. 

In 1670, came out the Conven- 
ticle Act, prohibiting Dissenters’ 
meetings, under severe penalties: 
the edge of this weapon was turned 
against the Quakers, who, in those 
days, not accustomed to flinch in 
the catse of religion, stood most ex- 
posed. Being forcibly kept out of 
their meeting-house in Grace-chureh 
street, they met as near it in the 
Street as they could, and William 
Peon there preaching, was appre- 
hended by a warrant from the may- 
or, committed to Newgate, and at 
the next sessions at the Old Kailey, 
Was, with William Mead, indicted 
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for being present at, and preaching 
to an unlawful, seditious, and riot- 
ous assembly. At his trial, he dis- 
covered at once the free spirit of an 
Englishman, and the undaunted 
magnanimity of a christian, and 
notwithstanding the frowns and me- 
naces of the bench, the jury acquit- 
ted him. 

As this trial affurds a specimen 
of the undaunted spirit of the suf- 
ferers in the cause of religious free. 
dom, and likewise of the arbitrary 
conduct and sentiments of the Beach 
in those days of misrule, and as it 
discovers the domineering arrogance 
of high church principles, a_ full 
account of this memorable trial is 
inserted. 


SP 


THE TRIAL OF WILLIAM PENN, AND 
WILLIAM MEAD, AT THE OLD Bale 
LEY, SEPTEMBER LO67Q, 

Present on the bench, as justices, 
Sam, Starling, mayor. 
John Howell, recorder, 
Thomas Bludworth, alderman. 
William Peak, aldermaa, 
Richard Ford, alderman. 
John Robinson, alderman. 
Joseph Shelden, alderman, 
Richard Brown, 
John Smith, 
James Edwards, 


The citizens of London that were 


} sheriffs, 


summoned for jurors, appearing, 


were impanelled ; viz. 

Clerk. Call over the jury. 

Cryer. Oyes, ‘Thomas Veer, Ed. 
Bushel, John Hammon, Charles Mil- 
son, Gregory Walklet, Jolin Bright- 
man, Will. Plumstead, Henry Henly, 


James Damask, Henry Michel, Will. 


Lever, Joba Baily. 
THE INDICTMENT, 

«That William Penn, gent. and 
William Mead, late of London, linen- 
draper, with divers other persons to 
the Juryrs unkoown, to the number 
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of three hundred, the 15th day of 
August, in the 22d year of the king, 

about eleven of the clock in the 

forenoon of the same day, with force 

and arms, &e. in the parish of St. 

Bennet, Grace-church, in Bridge- 
ward, London, in the street called 

Gracechurch-street, unlawfully and 

tumultuously did assemble and con- 
gregate themselves together, to the 
disturbance of the peace of the said 
lord the king: and the aforesaid 
William Penn, and William Mead, 

together with other persons to the 
jurors aforesaid unknown, then and 
there so assembled and congregated 
together; the aforesaid William Penn, 
by ayreement between him and Wil- 
liam “Me: id before made, and by abet- 
ment of the aforesaid Witiiam Mead, 
then and there, in the open. street, 
did take upon bimseif to preach and 
speak, and then and there did preach 
and speak, unto the aforesaid Wil- 
ham Mead, and other persons there 
in the street aforesaid, being assem- 
bled and congregated together 5 by 
reason thereot, a great concourse and 
tumult of people in the street afore- 
sani, then and there, a long time did 
remain and continue, in contempt of 
the said tord the king, and of his 
law; tothe creat disturbance of his 
peace, to the great terror and dis- 
turbance of many of bis liege people 


and subjects, to the ill example of 


all others in the like case oflenders, 
and against the peace of the said 
lord the king, hiscrownand dignity ” 

W Lat say you William Penn, and 
William Mead? > Are you guilty as 
vou stand indicted, m manver and 
form as aforesaid, or not guilty ? 

Penn. st is impassible that we 
should be able to remember the in- 
diciment verbatim, and therefore we 
desire a copy of tt, as is customary 
on the ike occasions. 

Recorder You must first plead to 
the indictment, belore you can have a 
copy of it. 
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Penn 1 am nnacquainted with 
the formality of the law, and there 
fore before I shall answer directly, | 
re quest two things of the court, 
First, That no advantage may be ta 
ken against me, nor! deprived of 
any benefit, which I might ot herwise 
have received. Secondly, That you 
will promise me a fair hearing, 
and liberty of making my defence. 

Court. No advantage shall be 
taken against you: you shall have 
liberty 5; you shall be heard. 

Penn. Then | plead not guilty, in 
manner and form. 

Clerk. What sayest thou, William 
Mead? Art thou guilty in manner 
and form, asthou standest indicted, 
or,not guilty ? 

Mead. I shall desire the same |i. 
bertv as is promised to Wiliam Penn. 

Court. Youshali have it. 

Mead ‘Then | piead not guilty in 
‘manuer and form 

The cow t adjourned. 


The third of September 1670, the 
court sat, 

Mayor, Sirrah, who bid you put 

off their hats? Pat on their has 

again. 


Whereupon one of the officer 
putting the prisoners hats upon 
their heads (pursuant to the order 
of the court) brought them 10 the 
bar. . ” 
Recorder. Do you know where yo 
are ? 

Penn. Yes. 

Recorder. Do you know it is th 
king’s court? 

Penn. | know it to be a court, aw 
I suppose it to be the king’s court. — 

Recorder. Do you know there 
respect due to the court? 

Penn Yes. 

Recorder. Why do you not pay! 
then? 

Penn. I do so. 

Recorder. Why do you not put 
your hat then ? 
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Penn. Because I do not believe that 
to be anv respect. 

Recorder. Well, the court sets forty 
marks upon your heads, as a fine, for 
your contempt of the court, 
~ Penn 1 desire it may be observed, 
that we came into the court with our 
hats off (that is, taken off) and if 
they have been put on since, it was 
by order from the bench; and there- 
fore not we, but the beach, should 
be fined. 

Mead. I have a question to ask 
the recorder: Am I tined also? 

Recorder. Yes. 

Mead. I desire the jury, and all 
people, to take notice of this injustice 
of the recorder, who spake not to 
me to pullof my hat, and yet hath 
he put a fine upon my head. O! 
fear the Lord, and dread his power, 
ant yteld to the guidance of his 
holy spirit; for he is net far from 
every one of you. 

The jury sworn azain. 

J. Robinson, lieutenant of 
the tower, disingenuously ob- 
jected against Edward Bushel, 
as if he had not kissed the book, 
and therefore would have him 
sworn again; though indeed it 
was on purpose to have made 
use of his tenderness of consci- 
ence, in avoiding reiterated oaths, 
to have put him by his being a 
juryman, apprehending him to 
be a person not fit to answer their 
arbitrary ends, 

The clerk read the indictment as 
aforesaid, 

Clerk. Call James Cook into the 
court, give him his oath. 

Clerk, James Cook, lay your hand 
upon the book; “ The evidence 
you shall give to the court, betwixt 
our sovereign the king, and the pri- 
soners at the bar, shail be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the tiuth. So help you God.” &e. 

Cook. Twas seut for from the Ex- 
change, to go and disperse a meeting 
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in Gracechurch-street, where I saw 
Mr. Penn speaking to the people, 
but I could not hear what he said, 
because of the noise. I endeavour- 
ed to make way to take him, but I 
could not get to him for the croud 
of people. Upon which Captain 
Mead came to me, about the kennel 
of the street, and desired me to let 
him goon; for whea he lad dane, 
he would bring Mr. Penn to me. 

— Court. What number do you think 
might be there ? 

Cook. About three or four hundred 
people. 

Court. Call Richard Reed, give 
him bis oath. 

Read being sworn, was asked, 
What do you know concerning the 
prisoners at the bar ? 

Read. My lord, I went to Grace- 
church-street, where | found a great. 
croud of people, aud 1 heard Mr. 
Penn preach to thewn; and I saw 
Captain Mead speaking to Lieute- 
nant Cook, but what he said I eould 
not tell, 

Mead. What 
say ? 

Read. There was such a great 
noise that I could tell what he said. 

Mead. Jury, observe this evidence ; 
he saith he heard him preach ; and 
yet saith, he doth not know what he 
said. 

Jury, take notice, he swears now a 
clean contrary thing towhat he swore 
betore the mavor, when we were 
committed: for now be swears that 
he saw me in Gracechurch-street, 
and yet swore before the mayor, 
when I was committed, that he did 
not see me there. I appeal to the 
mavor himself, if this be not true? 
(But no answer was given.) 

Court. What number do you: think 
might be there ¢ 

Read. About tour or five hundred. 

Penn, 1 desire to know of him 
what day it was? 


Read. ‘the 14h day of August. 


did William Penn 
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» Penn. Did he speak to me, or let 
me know he wasthere ? For | am 
very sure [ never saw him. 

Clerk. Crier, call — — into the 
court. 

Court. Give hiin his oath. 

My lord, 1 saw a great num- 
ber of people, and Mr. Penn I sup- 
pose was speaking. I saw him make 
2 motion with his hands, and heard 
some noise, but could not understand 
what he said. But for Captain Mead, 
i did not see him there. 

Recorder. What say you, Mr. 
Mead ? Were you there? 

Mead, It is a maxim in your own 
Jaw, Nemo tenetur accusare seipsum ; 
which if it be nottrue Latin, | am 
sure that it is true English, * That no 
man is bound to accuse himself.’ 
And why dost thou offer to ensnare 
me with sucha question ? Doth not 
this shew thy malice? Is this like 
unto a judge, that ought to be coun- 
sel forthe prisoner at the bar? 

Recorder, Sir, hold your tongue; I 
did not go about to ensnare you. 

Penn, | desire we may come more 
close to the point, and that silence be 
commanded ia the court. 

We confess ourselves to be so far 
from recanting, or declining to vin- 
dicate the assembling of our our- 
selves, to preach, pray, or worship 
the eternal, holy, just God, that we 
declare to all the world, that we do 
believe it to be our indispensable 
duty te meet incessantly upon so 
good an account; nor shall all the 
powers upon earth be able to divert 
us from reverencing and adoring our 
God, who made us. 

Brown. You are not here for wor- 
shipping God, but for breaking the 
law. Youdo yourselfia great deal of 
wrong in going on in that discourse. 

Penn. I affirm I have broken no 
law, nor am I guilty of the indictment 
that is laid to my charge. And to 
the end the bench, the jury, and my- 
avif, with those that hear us, may 
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have a more direct understanding 
this procedure, | desire you won 
let me know by what law it is yi 
prosecute me, and upon what law yx 
ground my indictment, 

Recorder. Upon the common law, 

Penn. Where isthat cominon law® 

Recorder. You must not think la 
able to run up so many years, ang 
over so many adjudged cases, whi 
we call common law, to answer you 
curiosity. j 

Penn. This answer I am sure j 
very short of my question ; for j 
it be common, it should not be 9 
hard to produce. 

Recorder. Sir will you plead ty 
your indictment ? 

Penn. Shall I plead to an indict 
ment that hath no foundation in law? 
If it contain that law you say [have 
broken, why would you decline 
produce that law, since it will be im 
possib!e tor the jury to determine, 
or agree to bring in the verdict, whol 
have not the law produced, by which 
they would measure the truib of 
this indictment, and the guilt, ot 
contrary of my fact. 

Recorder. You are saucy, fellow. 
Speak tothe indictment. 

Penn. Isay itis my place to speak 
to matter of law. I am arraigned 
a prisoner ; my liberty which is next 
to life itself, is now concerned. You 
are many mouths and ears agains 
me; and if I must not be allowed 10} 
make the best of my case, it is hari. 
J say again, unless you shew me, and 
the people, the law you ground yout 
indictment upon, I shall take it for 
granted your proceedings ave mefely 
arbitrary. 

At this time several upon 
the bench urged bard upon the 
prisoner to bear him down. 

Recorder. The question is, W hethet 
you are guilty of this indictment?! 

Penn. The question is not whether 
Tam guilty of this indictment, ba 
whether this indictment be legal 
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tis too general and imperfect an 
uswer, to say it was the common 
aw, unless we both knew where, and 
hat itis. For where there is no 
Jaw, there is no transgression ; and 
hat law which is not in being, ts 
sy far from being common, that it is 
no law at all. 
Recorder. You are an impertinent 
fellow. Will you teach the court what 
law is? It is der non scripta ; that 
vhich many have studied thirty or 
Mforty years to know, and would you 
have me tell you in a moment ? 
Penn. Certainly, if the common law 
be so hard to be understood, it is far 
from being very common. But if 
Sthe Lord Coke, in his ¢ Institutes,’ be 
of any consideration, he tells us, 
«That common law is common right; 
and that comimon right is the great 
{We charier privileges, confirmed 9 Hen. 
3.29. 25 Edw. 1. 1. 2 Edw. 3. 
ns.’ Coke Inst. 2. p. 56. 
Recorder. Sir, you are a trouble- 
sie some fellow, and it is not for the ho- 
fie nour of the court tosutler you to go on. 
' Penn. I have asked but one ques- 
tion, and you have not answered ime ; 
Bethoush the rights and privileges of 
every Englishman be concerned in 
; ae it. 
Recorder. If I should suffer you to 
{fe ask questions till to-morrow morning, 
sf You would be never the wiser. 
‘ Penn. That is according as the an- 
) swers are 
Recorder. Sir, we must not stand 
{fe to bear you talk all night. 
, Penn. 1 design no affront to the 
ree Court, but to be beard ia my just 
plea.” And I must plainly tell you, 
that if you willdeny me the Oyer 
, of that law, which you suggest I 
» fe have broken, you do at once deny me 
an acknowledged right, and evidence 
rim to the whole world your resolution 
to sacrifice the privileges of English- 
iy Mento your sinister and arbitrary 
designs. 


Kecorder. Take him away. My lord, 
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if you take not some course with this 
pestilent fellow, to stop his mouth, 
we shall not be able to do any thing 
to-night. 

Mayor. Take him away, take him 
away ; turn him into the bale dock. 

Penn. These are but so many vain 
exclamations. Is this justice, or true 
judgment ? Must | therefore be taker 
away because I plead for the funda- 
mental laws of England? Howe-. 
ver, this I leave upon your conscien- 
ces, who are of the jury, (and my 
sole ‘judges) that if these ancient 
fundamental laws, which relate to 
LiperTY and prorerry, (and are 
not limited to particular persuasions 
in matters of religion) must not be 
indispensably maintained and observ- 
ed, * Who can say he hath a right 
to the coat upon his back?’ Cer- 
tainly our liberties are openly to be 
invaded ; our wives to be ravished ; 
our children slaved ; our families 
ruined ; and our estates led away in 
triumph, by every sturdy begyar, 
and malicious informer, as their tro- 
phies, for our (pretended) forfeits 
for conscience sake. The Lord of 
heaven and earth will be judge be- 
tween us in this matter. 

Rec. Be silent there. 

Penn. 1 ain not to be silentin @ 
case wherein I am so much concern- 
ed; and not only myself, but many 
ten thousand families besides. 

They having rudely hauled 
him into the bale-dock, William 
Mead they lelt in court, who 
spake as followeth., 

Mead. You men of the jury, here 
I do now stand tu answer to an in- 
dictment against me, which is a bun- 
dle of stuff, full of lies and falsehood ; 
for therein I am accused that I 
met vz & amis, illicité & tumultuoseé. 
Time was, when | had freedom to 
use a carnal weapon, and then § 
thought | feared no man; but now 
I fear the living God, and dare not 
make use thereof, nor hurt any man; 
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nor do I know I demeaned myself 
as a tumultuous person. I say, I am 
a peaceable man; therefore it is a 
very proper question what William 
Penn demanded in this case, “an 
Oyer of the law on which our in- 
dictment is grounded.” 

Recorder. | have made answer to 
thst already. 

Mead. [Turning his face to the 
jery, said) You men of the jury, who 
ane my judges, if the recoider will 
not tell you what makes a riot, a 
raut, or an unlawful assembly, 
Gnoke, he that once thev called the 
Lord Coke, tells us what makes a 
riot, a rout, and an unlawful assem- 
by.—** A riot is when three or more 
are met together to beat a man, or to 
enter forcibly into another man’s 
land, to cut down his grass, his wood, 
er break down his pales.” 

Ilere the recorder inter- 
rupted him, and said, ‘“ Ithank 
you, sir, that you will tell me 
what the law is.” (Scornfully 
pulling off his hat.) 

Mead. Thou mayest put on thy 
hat; I have never a fee for thee now. 

Brown. He talks at random ; one 
while independent, another while 
soine other religion, and now a qua- 
ker, and next a papist. 

Mead. Turpe est doctori cum culpa 
gedarguit ipsum. 

Mayor. You deserve to have your 
tongue cut out. 

Recorder. 1f you discourse in this 
manner, I shall take occasion 
against you. 

Mead. Thou didst promise me I 
should have fair liberty to be heard. 
Why may I not have the privilege 
of an Englishman ? Iam an Eng- 
lishinan ; and you might be asham- 
ed of this dealing, 

Recorder. 1 look upon you to be an 
enemy to the laws of England, 
which ought to be observed and kept ; 
hor are you worthy of such privileges 
as others have. 
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Mead. The Lord is judge betwee, § 

me and thee in this matter. 

Upon which they took him 

away into the bale-dock, and 

the recorder proceeded to give 

the jury their charge, as follow. 
eth, 

Recorder. You have heard what the 
indictment is; itis for preaching & 
the people, and drawing a tumul. 
tuous company afier them; anj 
Mr. Penn was speaking. If they 
should sot be disturbed, you see 
they will goon. There are three o 
four witnesses that have proved this, 
that he did preach there, that My 
Mead did allow of it. After this, 
you have heard by substantial wit 
nesses what is said against them, 
Now we are upon the inatter of fact, 
which you are to keep to and observe, 
as what hath been fully sworn, a 
your peril, 

The prisoners were put out 
of the court, into the bale-dock, 
and the charge given to the jury 
in their absence. At which 
W. P. with a very raised voice, 
(it being a considerable dix 
tance trom the bench) spake. 

Penn, I appeal to the jury, who 
are my judges, and this great assem: 
bly, whether the proceedings of the 
court are oot most arbitrary, ani 
void of all law, in offering to give 
the jury their charge in the. absence 
of the prisoners, I say, it is direc 
ly Opposite to, and. destructive of 
the undoubted mght of every Eng: 
lish prisoner, as Coke, in the 2 Ins. 
29. on the chapter of Magna Char 
ta, speaks. 

The recorder being thw 
unexpectedly lashed for “his ex 
trajudicial procedure, said, wilh 
an enraged sinile, 

Recorder, Why ye are preseil 
you do hear: do you not? 

Penn. No thanks to the court, tha 
commanded me into the bale-deck 
And you of the jury take notice, thé 
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Ihave not been heard, neither can 
you legally depart the court, be- 
fore | have been fully heard ; hav- 
ing at least ten or twelve material 
points to offer, in order to iavalidate 
their indictment. 

Recorder. Pull that fellow down; 

ull him down, 

Mead. Are these according to the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen, 
that we should not be heard, but 
turned into the bale-dock, for mak- 
ing our defence, and the jury to have 
their charge given them in our ab- 
sence? J] say, these are barbarous 
and unjust proceedings. 

Recorder, Take them away into the 
hole. ‘To hear them talk all night, 
as they would, that I think doth not 
become the honour of the court; 
and I think vou (i. e. the jury) your- 
selves would be tired out, and not 
have patience to hear them. 

The jury were commanded 
up to agree on their verdict, 
the prisoners remained in the 
stinking hole. After an honr 
and a half’s time, eight came 
down agreed, but four remain- 
ed above; the court sent an offi- 
cer for them, and they accor- 
dingly came down. ‘The bench 
used many unworthy threats to 
the four that dissented ; and the 
recorder, addressing himself to 
Bushel, said, Sir, you are the 
cause of this disturbance, and 
manifestly shew yourself an a- 
bettor of faction; I shall set a 

- . Mark upon you, Sir. 

J. Robinson. Mr. Bushel, I have 
known you near these fourteen years ; 
you have thrust yourself upon this 
jury, because you think there is some 
service for you. I tell you, you de- 
serve to be indicted more than any 
man that hath been brought to the 
bar this day. 

Bushel. No, Sir John ; there were 
thteescore before me; and 1 would 
willingly have got off, but could not, 
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Bludworth. 1 said, whenT saw Mr. 
Bushel, what I see is come to pass: 
for 1 knew he would never vield. 
Mr. Bushel we know what youare, 

Mayor, Sirrah, you are an im- 
pudent fellow; I will put a mark 
upon you. 

They used much menacing 
language, and behaved them- 
selves very imperiously to the 
jury, as persons not more void 
of justice, than sober education, 
After this barbarous usage, 
they sent them to consider of 
bringing in their verdict ; and 
after some considerable time 
they returned to court. Silence 
was called for, and the jury cal- 
led by their names, 

Clerk. Are you agreed upon your 
verdict ? 

Jury. Yes, 

Clerk. Who shall speak for you ? 

Jury. Our foreman. 

Clerk, Look upon the prisoners at 
the bar: how say you? Is William 
Penn guilty of the matter whereof 
he stands indicted in manner and 
form, or not guilty ? 

Foreman. Guilty of speaking in 
Gracechurch-street. 

Court. Is that all ? 

Foreman. That is all I have in com- 
Mission 

Kecorder. You had as good say 
nothing. 

Mayor. Was it not ‘an unlawful as- 
sembiy? You mean he was speak- 
ing to a tumult of people there ¢ 

Foreman. My lord, this was all { 
had in commission, 

Here some of the jury 
seemed to buckle to the ques- 
tions of the court; upon which 
Bushel, Hammond, and others, 
opposed themselves, and said, 
«“ They allowed of no such 
word, as an unlawful as- 
sembly, in their verdict.” 
At which the Recorder, 
Mayor, Robinson, and Blud- 
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worth, took great occasion to 
vilify ‘them with the most op- 
probrious language ; ; and this 
verdict not serving sheis turns, 
the recorder expressed himself 
thus: 

Recorder. The law of England will 
not allow you todepart, ull you have 
given in your verdict. 

Jury. We have given in our ver- 
dict, and we can give in no other. 

Recorder. Geutiemen, you have not 
given in your verdict, and you 
had as good say nothing. There- 
fore go and consider it once more, 
that we may make an end of this 
troublesome business. 

Jury. We desire we may have pen, 
ink, and paper. 

The court adjourned for half 
an hour; which being expired, 
the conrt returned, and ¢he jury 
not long after. 

The prisoners were brought to 
the bar, and the jurors names called 
over. 

Clerk, Are you agreed of your. ver- 
dict ? 

Jury. Yes. 

( lerk. Who shall speak for you? 

Jury. Our foreman. 

Clerk. What say you? Look upon 
the prisoners : Js William Penn guil- 
tv in manner and form, as he stands 
indicted, or not guilty ? 

Foreman. Here is our verdict 
(holding forth a piece of paper to the 
clerk of the peace, which follows) : 

WE the jurors, hereafter named. 
do tind William Penn to be guilty of 
speaking or preaching to an assembly, 
met together in Gracechurch street, 
the I4thof August last, 1670; and 
that William Mead is not guilty of 
the said indictment, 


Thomas Veer, Charles Milson, 
Foreman. Gregory Waiklet, 

Edward Bushel John Bailey, 

John Hammond, _ William Lever, 

Elenry Henly, James Damask, 

slenry Michel, William Plumstead. 

John Brightman, 
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This both mayor and recor. 
der resented at so high a rate, 
that they exceeded the bounds 
of all reason and civility. 

Mayor. What! will you be led 
by such asilly fellow as Bushel! a 
impudent canting fellow ? I warrant 
you, you shall come no more upon 
juries in haste: you are a foreman 
indeed! (addressing himself to the 
foreman) I thought you had under 
stood your place better. 

Recorder. Gentlemen, you - shall 
not be dismissed, till we bave a verdict 
that the court will accept; and you 
shall be locked up, without meat, 
drink, fire and tobacco. You shall not 
think thus to abuse the court; w 
will have a verdict, by the help of 
God, or you shall starve for it. 

Penn. My jury, who are my judg. 
es, ought not to be thus menaced, 
Their verdict should be free, and not 
compelled. ‘The bench ought to wait 
upon them, but not forestall them 
Ido desire that justice may be done 
me, and that the arbitrary resolves 
of the bench may not be made the 
measure of the jury’s verdict, 

Recorder, Stop that prating fellow’ 
mouth, or put him out of the court. 

Mayor. You have heard that he 
preached ; that he gathered a con 
pany of tumultuous people ; ani 
that they do not only disobey the 
martial power, but the civil also. 

Pen. It is a great mistake ; we 
did not make the tumult, but they 
that interrupted us.. The jury ear 
not be so ignorant, as to think thal 
we met there witha design to dir 
turb the civil peace ; since, Ist, We 
were by force of arms kept out ¢ 
our lawful house, and met as vear! 
inthe street at the soldiers w 
give us leave; and, 2dly, becav# 
it was no new thing, nor with th 
circumstances expressed in the It 
dictment, but» what was usual 
customary with us. It is very 
known, that we area peaceable peopl 
and cannot offer violence to any ma 
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The court being ready to 
break up, and willing to hud- 
dle the prisoners to their jail, 
and the jury to their chamber, 
Penn spake as follows ; 

Penn. The agreement of twelve 
men is a verdictin law; and such 
aone being given by the jury, “I 
require the clerk of the peace to re- 
cord it, as he will answer it at his 
peril.” And if the jury bring in 
another verdict contrary to this, I 
affirm they are perjured men in law. 
(And looking upon the jury, said) 
“You are Englishmen; mind your 
privilege, give not away your right,” 

Bushel. Nor will we ever do it. 

One of the jurymen plead- 
ed indisposition of body, and 
therefore.desired to be dismissed. 

Mayor. You are as strong as any 
of them. Starve then, and hold your 
principles. 

Recorder, Gentlemen, you must be 
content with your hard fate ; let your 
patience overcome it; for the court 
is resolved to have a verdict, and 
that before you can be dismissed. 

Jury..We are agreed, we are as 
greed, we are agreed. 

The court swore several per- 
sons to keep the jury all night, 
without meat, drink, fire, or any 
other accommodation, 

The court adjourned till seven of 
the clock next morning (be- 
ing the fourth instant, call. 
ed Sunday ;) at which time the 
prisoners were brought to the 
bar, the court sat, and the jury 
called in, to bring in their ver- 
dict. 

The jury’s names called over. 

Clerk. Are you agreed upon your 
verdict ? 

Jury. Yes. 

Clerk. Who shall speak for you ? 

Jury. Our foreman. 

Clerk, What say you ? Look upon 
the prisoners at the bar: Is Willram 
Penn gnilty of the matter whereof he 
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stands indicted, in manner and form 
as aforesaid, or not guilty ? 

Foreman. William Peun is guilty 
of speaking in Gracechurch street. 

Mayor. ‘To anunlawful assembly ? 

Bushel. No, my lord, we give no 
other verdict than what we gave 
last night: we have no other verdict 
to give. 

Mayor. You are a factious fellow ; 
Pll take a course with you. 

Bludworth. 1 knew Mr. 
would not yield. 

Bushel, Sir Thomas, I have done 
according to my conscience. 

Mayor. ‘That conscience of yours 
would cut my throat. 

Bushel. No, my lord, it never shall. 

Mayor, But 1 will cut yours as 
soon as I can. 

Recorder, He has inspired the 
jury ; he has the spirit of divina- 
tion; methinks I feel him. I will 
havea positive verdict, grou shall 
starve for it, 

Penn. 1 desire to ask the recorder 
one question? Do you allow of the 
verdict given of Williain Mead ? 

Recorder. It cannot be a verdict, 
because you are indicted for a con- 
spiracy; and one being found not 
guilty, and not the other, it could 
not be a verdict. 

Penn. If not guilty, be nota verdict, 
then you make of the jury, and mag- 
na charta, but a mere nose of wax. 

Mead. How ! Is not guilty, no 
verdict ? 

Recorder. No, it is no verdict, 

Penn. \affirm, thatthe consent of 
ajury is a yverdictin law, Aad if 
William Mead be not guilty, it con- 
sequently follows, that | am clear ; 
since you have indicted us of a con- 
spiracy, and | could not possibly con- 
spire alone. 

There are many passages that 
could not be taken, whith pass- 
ed between the jury and the 
court, The jury went out again, 


having received a fkesh charge 


Bushel 
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from the bench, it possible to 
extort an unjust verdict. 

Court. Calloverthe jury.—[ Which 
was done. } 

Clerk What say vou? Is William 
Penn guilty of the matter whereof 
he stands indicted in manner and 
form aforesaid, or not galty ? 

Foreman. Guilty of speaking in 
Gracechurch-street. 

Reecrder What is this to the pur- 
pose? IT say Ib will havea verdict. 
(And speaking to E. Bushel said) 
You are a ftactious fellow; I will 
set amark upon you, And whilst I 
have any thing todo in the city, | will 
have an eye upon yon. 

Mayor. Have you no more wit, 
than to be bed by such a pitiful fel- 
low? i will cut his nose. 

Fenn. lt is intolerable that ny jury 
should be thus menaced ! Is this ac- 
cording to the fundamental law ? 
Ate not thay my proper judges by 
the great charter of England? What 
hope is there of ever having justice 
done, when juries are threatened, 
and their verdicts reyected ? lam 
concerned to speak, and grieved to 
see such arbitrary proceedings Did 
not the lieutenant of the Tower ren- 
der one of them worse than a telon ? 
And do you not p) ibainly seem to con- 
demn such for factious fellows, who 
anawer not your ends ? Unhappy 
are those juries, who are threatened 
to be fined and starved, and ruined, 
it they gave not in their verdicts con- 
trary tet heir conselences, 

Recorder. My lord, you must take 
a course with that same feilew. 

Mayor. Stop bis mouth. Jailer, 
bring fettersy and stake him to the 
ground. 

Penn. Do your pleasure; I matter 
not your fetters 

Recorder. Till now I never under- 
stood the reason of the policy and 
prudence of the Spaniards in sufler- 
ing the inguisition among them. 
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And certainly it will never be well 
with us, till something like the Spa 
nish inquisition be in England. 

The jury being required to 
go together, to find another ver- 
dict, and stedfastly refusing it 
(saying, they could give no o 
ther verdict than what was ak 
ready given) the recorder (in 
great passion) was running off 
the bench, with these words in 
his mouth, * | protest I+ will sit 
here no longer to hear these 
things.” At which the mayor 
calling, stay, stay, he returned, 
and diverted himself unto the 
jury, and spake as followeth ; 

Recorder. Gentlemen, we shall not 
be at this pass always with you. 
You will find the next sessions of 
parliament there will be a law made, 
that those that will not conform, 
shath not have the proteetion of the 
law. Mr. Lee, draw up another 
verdict, that they may bring it in 
special. 

Lee. I cannot tel how to do it, 

Jury. We ought not to be returned; 
having all agreed, and set our hands 
to the verdict. 

Recorder. Your verdict is nothing; 
you play npon the court. 1 say, 
you shall go together, and bring in 
another verdict, or you shall starve ; 
and I will have’ you carted about 
the city, as in Edward the Third’s 
time. 

Foreman. We have given in our 
verdict, and ail agreed to it. And if 
we give im another, it will be a force 
upon us te save our lives. 

Mayor. Take them up. 

Ojicer. My lord, they will not go 
up. 

The mayor spoke to the she- 
riff, and he came off his seat, and 
said : 

Sheriff. Come, gentlemen you must 
go up ; you see J am commanded to 
make you go, 
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Upon which the jury went 
up; aud several were sworn to 
keep them without any accom- 
modation, as aforesaid, till they 
brought in their verdict. 

The court adjourned till the next 
morning, at seven of the clock, 

The prisoners were remanded 
to Newgate, where they remain- 
ed till next morning, and then 
were brought into the court; 
which being sat, they proceeded 
as totloweth: 

Clak. Set William Penn and Wil- 
liam Mead to the bar. Gentlemen 
of the jury, are you all agreed to 
your verdict ¢ 

Jury. Yes. 

Clerk Who shall speak for you? 

Jury. Our foreman. 

Clerk. Look upon the prisoners : 
What say you? Is William Penn 
guilty of the matter whereot he stands 
indicted, in manner and form, &c. 
or not guilty ? 

Foreman. You have there read in 
writing already our verdict, and our 
hands subscribed. 

The clerk had the paper, but 
was stopped by the recorder 
from reading it; and he com- 
manded to ask for a positive ver- 
dict, 

Foreman. If you will not accept 
of it, i desire to have it back again. 

Court. That paper was no verdict ; 
and there shall be no advantage 
.laken against you by it. 

Clerk, How say you? Is William 
Penn guilty, &c. or not guilty ? 

Foreman. Not guilty, 

_ Clerk. Then hearken to your ver- 
dict. You say that William Penn 
is not guilty in manner and form, 
as he stands indicted: you say that 
William Mead is not guilty in man- 
ner and form, as he stands indicted ; 
and so you say all. 

Jury. Yes wedo so. 

The bench being unsatisfied 
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with the verdict, commanded 
that every person should dis- 
tinctly answer to their names, 
and give in their verdict; which 
they unanimously did, in say- 
ing, Not guilty, to the great 
satisfaction of the assembly. 
Recorder. 1 am sorry, gentlemen, 
you have followed your own judg- 
ments and opinions, rather than the 
good and wholesome advice which 
was given you. God keep my life 
out of your hands: but for this the 
court fives you forty marks a man, 
and imprisonment till paid. [dé 
which Penn stepped up towards the 
bench, aud said) 
Penn. I demand my liberty, being 
freed by the jury. 
Mayor. No! you are in for your 
fines, 
Penn. Fines ! for what? 
Mayor, For contempt of the court. 
Penn. I ask, it it be according to 
the fundamental laws of England, 
that any Englishman should be fined, 
or amerced, but by the judgment of 
his peers or jury? Since it express- 
ly contradicts the fourteenth and 
twenty-niuth chapter of the great 
charter of England, which says, 
« No freeman ought to be amerced, 
but by the oath of good and lawful 
men of the vicinage.” 
Recorder. ‘Take him away, take him 
away, take him out of the court, 


Penn. I can never urge the funda- 
mental laws of England, but you cry, 
Take him away, take him away. But 
it is no wonder, since the Spanish in- 
quisition hath so great a place in the 
recorder’s heart, God Almighty, 
who is just, will judge you for ail 
these things. 

Both jury and prisoners were now 
forced into the bale-dock, for non- 
payment of their fines, whence they 
were carried to Newgate. These 
proceedings of course aroused the 
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attention of a nation, justly jealous 
of the government of such a_profli- 
ate and arbitrary prince as Charles 
l. and indignant at the conduct of 
such a judge as Howel. Sir Thomas 
Smith, about a century before, had 
considered the fining, imprisoning, 
and punishing of juries, to be vio- 
Jent, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
custom of the realm of England ; 
while the celebrated Sir Matthew 
Hale, who had been chief-baron of 
the exchequer, and chief-justice of 
the king’s beuch, in this very reign, 
observed, in his Pleas of the Crow Dn, 
p. 313, that it would be a most un- 
happy case for the judge himself, 
“if the prisoner’s fate depende ‘-d up- 
on his directzons, and unhappy also 
for the prisoner; as, if the judge’s 
opinion must rule the verdict, the 
trial by jurv would be useless.” 
Edward bushel, a citizen of Lon. 


don, whose name deserves to be 
handed down to posterity with ap. 
plause, immediately sued out a writ 
of Habeas Corpus. Upon the te. 
turn, it was stated, that he had beep 
committed; for that, contrary to 
law, and against full and clear evis 
dence openly given in court, and 
against the direction of the court, 
in matter of law, be, as one of a jury, 
had acquitted William Penn, and 
William Mead, to the great obstrue 
tion of justice.” This cause wasat 
length heard in the superior courts; 
and after a solemn argument before 
the twelve judges, the above was 
resolved to be an insufhicient cause for 
fining and committing the jury. 
They were accordingly discharged, 
and they brought actions for ‘te 
mages, - 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 
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DEGRADATION OF IRELAND IN POINT 
OF MORALS, 


Y a list of convicts in the state of 
New-York, for 5 years, ending 
Dec. 3ist, 1801, the following com- 
prise the number from each country : 


From the State of New-York,...192 
~—— all the other States,.........211 
—— 403 
exe Treland,...ccccccccccscsccccoooh 7 
England, ......cecceceeeseseee 49 
exams Scotland,.....coccccccccccccee I] 
wm GETIMANY, co reeeseeeeseweneeees 18 
eens FFAaNCO,ccccccscescccssocssccccce 10 
—— Other parts of Europe,... 7 
—— Canada and Nova Scotia, 8 
m—— West Indies,......cceeveeeee 49 
amen East Indies,...cc.cccosccccoee S 


——— ASTICAs. c0.ccreccrectecccccoere 18 
owe 290 


693 


Why does Ireland appear so cou- 





spicuous in the list of crimes? What 
in the policy of the laws, the man- 
ners, the religious system, or the poe 
litical institutions, tends so power 
fully to the depreeiation of charac- 
ter? Something is radically wrong. 
It is an afflicting circumstance, of 
which truly to solve the causes, re- 
quires the close investigation 0 
statesmen and moralists. But states 
men, alas! have no time to spare 
from their schemes of self-aggran 
dizement, and their unceasing wals 
to attend to the public good. Fi 
nance, or the means of procuring 8 
large revenue, takes precedence, in 
their view of the reformation 
morals, 


FACILITY OF CHANGE IN AN AMEBRI 


CAN LAWYER. 
Patrick Henry, the famous orate 
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of Virginia, is once said to have 
heen placed in the following auk- 
ward predicament ; 
Engaved in a most extensive and 
lucrative practice of the law, he 
mistook in one instance, the side of 
the cause on which he was retained, 
and addressed the court and jury in 
a very splendid and convincing 
speech in behalf of his antagonist. 
llis distracted client came up to 
him, whilst he was proceeding, 


and interrupting him, _ bitterly 
exclaimed,—** You have undone 

r * ” 
me '—You have ruined me! 


« Never mind, give yourself no con- 
cern,’ said the adroit advocate ; 
and turning to the court and jury, 
continued his argument by obser 
ving, “ May it please your honours, 
and you, gentlemen of the jury, I 
have been stating to you what I pre- 
sume my adversary may urge on his 
side, | will now show you how fal- 
lacious his reasoning, and how 
groundless his pretensions are.” The 
skilful orator proceeded, satisfactori- 
ly refuted every argument he had 
advanced, and wained his cause! 


TRANSPARENCY OF CHARACTER. 


Augustus Toplady and Dr. Priest- 
ley held opposite opinions on many 
pomts of theology. The former 
writing to the latter, expresses the 
following liberal sentiments . 

“This publication has not lessen- 
eck; in the smallest degree, my re- 
spect and esteem for the author. 
You have aright to think for your- 
self, and to publish the result of your 
thoughts to the world. If my own 
brother were of a different judgment, 
as to this point, I should set him 
down for an enemy to the indefea- 
sible prerogatives of human nature, 
I revere and admire real probity 
wherever I see it. Artifice, du- 
plicity, and disguise, I cannot a- 
way with. Transparency is, in m 
“pinion, the first and most valuable 
ofall social virtues. Let a man’s 
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principles be as black as hell, it 
matters not to me, so he have 
but integrity to appear exactly what 
he is. Give me the person whom [ 
can hold up, as I can a piece of chrys- 
tal, and see thruugh him. For this, 
among many other excellencies, 1 
regard and admire Dr, Priestley.” 


KNOWLEDGE DOES NOT CONSIST IN 
EXTERIORS. 


Some of the faculty having taken 
offence, on observing that Dr. Som- 
merville frequently appeared in 
public without his sword, and in 
coloured clothes, and being on that ac- 
count one day openly insulted by his 
indignant brethern, he came the next 
day to the colfee-house, having on 
the jehu ‘of his coachman, who, on 
the contrary, had on the doctor's 
tye. “ Here, gentlemen,” he said, 
“is an argument to the purpose, 
that knowledge does not consist in 
exteriors. ‘There are none of you 
who would trust me to drive you, 
and the world shall svon see, also, 
as I pass through the streets of Lon- 
don, that the wig does not consti- 
tute the physician.” Having made 
for several days this exhibition, the 
tye-wig was quickly converted into 
a subject of ridicule, and Dr. Som. 
merville gained the day. 

[ Thornton’s Philosophy of Medicine. } 


PUNNING AT THE VEKY POINT OF 
DEATH. 

Dr. Lee, the aged master of Balial 
College, in his very last hours, hear- 
ing some people round his bed whis- 
pering to one another, how sucha 
friend was married the day before, 
said, in a faint voice, “ He used te 
eat eggs for supper every night so 
I hope he’ll find this yoak sit as ea- 
sy.” Here was an instance of 
promptitude in reply, and reten- 
tion of the human faculties, at nine- 
ty years old. He died of weakness 
in four hours after. 


[ Piozse’s British Synonymy.) 
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WOLLASTON 


Once asked a bivot, “ Tow many 
religious sects he thonght there 
micht be in the world?” “ Why,” 
says he, “I can make no judgment, 
I never considered the question.” 
“ Do vou think,” said Wollaston, 
“there might be a hundred?” “ O, 
yes, at least,” cried the bigot. 
“ Why then,” replied the philoso- 
pher, “ it is ninety- “nine to one, that 
you are in the wrong. 


POPE CLEMENT THE XIV. 

Used to say, “ We two often lay 
aside charity to maintain faith, with- 
out reflecting, that if it is not allow- 
ed to tolerate men, it is forbidden 
to hate and persecute those who 
have unfortunately embraced he- 
resy. 

AUTO DE FE. 

Dr. Wilson, Chaplain to the Eng- 
lish factory at ‘Lisbon, to Dr. G. 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, Janu- 
ary, 1706, says, “ In obedience to 
your Lordship’s commands, of the 
10th ult. | have seut all that was 
printed concerning the last Auto de 
Fe, I saw the whole process, which 
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was agreeable to what is published 
by Limbroch and others, upon that 
subject. Of the five persons con. 
demned, there were but four burp, 
Autonio Tavanco, by an unusual re 
prieve, being saved after the proces. 
sion. Heyton Dias, and Maria Pi. 
nevra, were burnt alive, and the 
other two first siya: 404 The exe. 
cution was very cruel, the woman 
was alive in the flames half an hour, 
and the man above an hour. The 
present king and his brother were 
seated at a window, so near as to 
be addressed for a cousiderable time 
in very moving terms by the man 
as he was burning. But though 
the favour he begzed was only a 
few more faggots, yet he was not 
able to obtain it!!! The wind 
bemg a little fresh, the man’s hie 
der parts were perfectly roasted; 
and as he turned himself, his ribs 
opened before he lett speaking, the 
fire being recruited as it wn to 
keep him just in the same degreeol 
heat, But all his entreaties could 
not procure him a large allowane 
of wood to shorten his misery ! !! '! 
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. PLEASURE AND HOPE. 
W ou p’sT thou the fondest bliss ree 


ceive, 

From fav'ring love that man can gain, 
"Tis in the female’s bosom heave, 

That softly sighs—I love again— 
From lips that no deceit employ, 

Steals in a sigh, (the sweet confession), 
And in the hope of promis’d joy, 

Gives more than pleasure in possession. 


How virtuous shame, love's empire own- 
ing ! 
Then gently sheds the modest tear, 
That far from virgin honour drowning, 
Bids it an added lustre weax, 


How sweet the silent calm that reigns, 
When thus obtain’d th’ avowal sought, 

No vent’rous word that bliss explains, 
The hope of which illumes the thought 


Love, when the soft confession’s caught, 
Too soon the voice of prudence hates, 
That, whelm’d beneath the madd’ning 
draught, 
In frenzied bliss evaporates. 
Ye fair, who own love’s potent sway, 
With cautious fears your bosoms opt 
On pleasure’s wing he hastes away— 
If pleasure follow close on hope. 


Son to the powerful god of arms, 
His force must from resistance growi 
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Plunge him in pleasure’s downy eharms, 
His drooping torch will cease to glow. 

Beneath enjoyment’s flow’ry bed, 
Oft lies the grave of fond desires, 

Oft when on pleasure’s bosom spread, 
We feel regret—vhat hope expires. 


— — 
THE PURSUIT OF HEALTH. 


One April morn, reclin’d in bed, 
Just at the time when dreams are true, 
A fairy form approach’d my head, 
Smiling, beneath her mantle blue. 


Fie, fie! she ery’d, why sleep so long, 
When she, the nymph you dearly love, 

Now roves the vernal flow’rs among, 
And waits for you in yonder grove. 


Hark !—you may hear her cherub voice, 
The voice of health is sweet and clear ; 
Yes—you may hear the birds rejoice, 
in symphony her arbour near, 


I rose—TI hasten’d to the grove, 
With eager steps, and anxious mind, 
{ rose, the elfin’s truth to prove, 
And hop'd the promis’d nymph to find, 


My fairy took me by the hand, 
And chearfully we stepp’d along ; 

She stopp’d but on the new-plough’d land, 
To hear the russet wood-lark’s song. 


We reach’d the grove—I look’d around, 
My fairy was no longer near, 

But of her voice I knew the sound, 
As thus she whisper’d in my ear : 


“The nymph, fair Health, you came to 
find, 
Within these precincts loves to dwell, 
Her breath now fills the balmy wind, 
Th’ path will lead you to her ceil.” 


I bended to the primrose low, 

And ask’d if Health might there reside, 
She left me, said the flower, but now, 

For yonder violet’s purple pride. 


I question’d next the violet queen, 

Where buxom Health was to be found, 
She told me that she late was seen, 

With cowslip’s toying on the ground. 


Then thrice I kissed the cowslips pale, 

And in their dew-drops bath’d my face, 
} told them all my tender tale, 

And beg'd their aid coy Health to trace. 
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From us, exclaim’d a lovely flower, 
‘The nymph has many a day been gone ¢ 
But now she rests within the bow’r 
Where yonder hawthorn blooms alone. 


Quick to that bow’r fran, | flew, 
And yet no nymph | there could find, 
But fresh the breeze of morning blew, 
And Spring was gay, and Flora kind. 


If I return’d, sedate and slow, 
What, if the nymph I could not see ? 
The blush that pass’d along my brow, 
Was proof of her divinity. 


And still her votary to prove, 
And still her dulcet smiles to share, 
I'll tread the fields, ll haunt the grove, 
With untir’d steps, and fondest care, 


O Sprite belov’d! vouchsafe to give 
A boon, a precious boon to me, 
Within thy influence let me live, 
And sometimes tov thy beauties see. 


So shall the muse, in nobler verse, 
And strength renew’d, exulting sing, 
Thy praise, thy charms, thy pow’r re- 
hearse, 
And sweep, with bolder hand, the 
string. 
—— 
THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


JOHN AND JOAN. 


No plate had John and Joan to hoard, 
Plain folk, in humble plight, 

One only tankard crown’d their board, 
And that was filled each night. 


Along whose inner bottom sketch’d, 
In pride of chubby grace, 

Some rude engraver’s hand had etch’d, 
A baby angel’s face. 


John swallow'd first a moderate sup, 
But Joan was not like John, 

For when her lips had touch’d the cup, 
She swill’d till all was gone. 


John often urged her to drink fair, 
But she ne’er changed a jot, 

She lov’d to see the angel there, 
And therefore drench’d the pot. 


When John found all remonstrance vain, 
Another card he play’d, 

And where the angel stood so plain, 
He got a devil pousiray’d, 
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Joan saw the horn’s—Joan saw the tail— 
Yet Joan as stoutly quaff'd, 

And ever, when she seized the ale, 
She clear'd it at a draught. 


John star’d, with wonder petrifi'd, 
His hairs rose on his pate— 

And, “ Why dost guzzle now,” he cried, 
“ At this enormous rate.” 


*°O John,” she cried, ** am I to blame? 
[ can't, in conscience, stop ; 

For sure, ‘twould be a burning shame, 
To leavemthe Devil a drop.” 


ORIGINAL SIN, OR NATURAL COR- 
RUP'TION. 


THe passions are ponies, high mettled 
and strong, 
Which whirl us thro’ life’s dusty road all 


along ; 
Drunk, or sober, sits Reason, with reis in 
his hand, 4 


The steeds wing’d with fire which he has 
to command 


No wonder they oftep then gallop away, 

Thro’ thick and thro’ thin from the nght 
road astray, 

Their praneings and cap'rings produce 
sometimes ill, 

But take out the horses—the coach then 
stands still. 


Those: gloomy divines who pretend 
they've a call, 
Vociferate loud—kill the steeds, one and all, 
While one of them lives, you gan never do 


well, 
The weakest will drag you to sin and to 
hell. . 
But this, my dear sister, is wrong and 
absurd, 
No doctrine, like this, was e’er taught by 
our Lord. . 
Each thing that feels life in the forest or 
lawn, 
The Lion, the Tiger, the Lamb, and the 
Fawn, 
Each bird, and eaca insect that floats on 
the gale, 
Each thing in the water, the Minnow and 
Whaie, 


Each repule and worm, and each tree and 
each flow’r, 

Each metal and stone is posseys'd cf a pow’r, 

Whatever their habits, where’er their re- 
sort, 

To pursue, or attract what will yicld them 


support. 
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So man, by dame nature is form'd and ip. 
clin'd, 

And has something in common with each 
varied kind, 

By attraction and fibres he lives, ’till a 
length, 

To suck the sweet sap of the breast he gains 
strength, 


In this aa of existence, self-love, a 
first slow, 

But stronger and stronger must every day 
grow. 

Depriv’d of the breast, as he’s weak and 
can’t rise, 

To search for his food he sends forth plaia- 
tive cries ; 

A nurse, by this horrible doctrine new. 
spoil d, 

For its natural corruption would beat the 

" poor child, 

But let Hannah say what corruption and 
sin, 

In this crescent animal first did begin, 


As the babe grows up stronger, its pow's 
must unfold, 

Of each thing in its reach, it begins to lay 
hold, 

For self-lpve now prompts it amusement to 
seek, 

Ang to search after knowledge before it 
can speak ; 

It knocks down the tea-cups; it mangles 


poor flies, 

And if you're not guarded, will poke out 
our eyes. 

O shocking, most shocking are all its sad 
ways, 56 

What natural corruption of heart it be 
trays, 

O Eve and O Adam, what have you not 
doue, . 

Nought, nought but corruption’s entail’doa 

‘ your son, 


With orthodox passion the nurse is oo 
fire, 
To whip out corruption is all her desire; 


Some twitchings of nature she feels at het 
heart, 

Which soften her temper, bid passion de 
part, 

She just shakes her head, pats the childom 
the hand, - 

¥et why that is done, it does not unde 
stand, 


That insects have feelings it cannot suppos 
And it tears a poor fly, as it would tearé 
rese, 
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P ROFESSOR MULLER, of Schaff 
haussen is publishing a com- 
jlete edition of the works of bis late 
brother, the celebrated — historian. 
It will begia with those not before 
whlished, the principle of which 
will be a Universal History, -parti- 
cularly of the European nations, 
from the earliest times to the year 
1783. ‘This will form three voluines. 
Aselection of bis critical analyses 
of various historical works, and of 
his letters, will be given. 

Among the papers of the late 
celebrated Zoega, has been found a 
finished work in German, entitled, 
the “ Topography of Rome.” It isthe 
truit of twenty years residence, and 
a profound knowledge of every thing 
written on the subject, both in an 
cient and modern times, and of 
course will be an acceptable present 
to the public. 

The ten Commandments, set to 
music, in the oma of cauons, by 
liaydn, were founu among bis pa- 
pers after his death, and have been 
published, 

Mr. K. Faber, keeper of the 
roval archieves of Russia, is pub- 
lishing a collection of valuable docu- 
meats, under the title of Archieves 
Prussiennes, or Interesting Facts of 
the History of Times past. 

The Travels of Anacharsis, by 
Abbe Barthelemi, are well knuwn; 
but not perhaps what gave rise to 
them, Being in lraly in 1755, and 
less attentive to the actual state of 
the cities he visited, than to their 
ancient splendour, he naturally ad- 
verted to that era, when they were 
tmulous of the glory of pre-emi- 
nence in the sciences and arts 
Hence he was led to the idea, that 
tie account ef a journey in this 
‘vultvy, about the tine of kee &., 


atid continued fora certain himber 
of years, would exhibit one of 
the most interesting and useful views 
of the human intellect. Sevsible, 
however, that his course of studies 
had not fitted him for the task; he 
preferred a tour through Greece, in 
the time of Philip of Macedon. His 
former plan has since been adopted, 
and a tour in Italy, under the pon- 
tificate of Leo X., has been publish- 
ed, which appears to be an interest« 
ing works ‘The supposed traveller 
is a young Swiss; and the work is 
the joint production of several Jite- 
rary men; in this resembling our 
Athenian Letters. 

The Emperor Napoleon has taken 
under his immediate protection what 
remains ofthe antiquities of Rome ; 
and in consequence, the consulta 
has ordered the two elegant temples, 
dedicated to Vesta aid to Fortuna 
virilis, to be repaired without de- 
lay. The three principal apart- 
ments of the Baths of Titus, are like- 
wise clearing out; and it has been 
decreed, to repair the remains of 
the temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, the theatre of Marcellus, the 
portico of Octavia; the temple of 
Concord, that of Jupiter Stator, and 
other antiquities. 

Canova is ewployed on two col- 
lossal statues of Napoleon, in bronze, 
one on foot, the other on horseback, 
‘The latter is said to be of larger dis 
mensions than any one yet known, 
either ancient or modern. He has just 
finisheda Venus, which ismuch admi- 
red, as is his groupe of dancing-girls, 

Mons. Thorwaldsen, a Dane} who 
has lately been created a knight of 
the order of Dannebrog, has exe- 
cuted two bas reliefs, which are 
spoken of in the highest terms. One 
is Heetwr reproacbiag the coware 
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dice of Paris, in the presence of 
Helen; the other, Prometheus creat- 
ing men. Mr Rauch too has made 
a sketch of a beautiful bas relief; 
the subject, Jason taking the gol- 
den fleece. 

Dr. Seiffert, formerly physician 
tothe Duke of Orleans, is said to 
have fallen a victim to his prejudice 
against the bark; which, it is sup- 
posed, would howe cured the fever 
of which he died, but he could 
not be prevailed on to take ot. 

The building containing the mu- 
seum of Natural History at Paris, 
bas received an addition of four 
large halls, increasing it one third. 

The Russian government has sent 
a party of men of science to explore 
the Carpathian mountains, and ex- 
amine their natural productions. 

The Lectiones Attive de Adfcceese 
Socratis give us great reaspn to re- 
gret the terrible explosion of the 
boat laden with gunpowder at Ley- 
den, in 1807, in which the author, 
John Luzac, perished with all his 
valuable manuscripts. This work 
was nearly finished at the printer’s, 
and thus escaped. All the argu- 
ments for and against the story of 
the bigamy of Socrates, are here 
brought forward with great candour, 
and terminated by an exposure of 
the aukwardness of the fabricators of 
this calumny. ‘Phis 1s followed by 
anexamination of the credit due to 
the history of the ancient philoso- 
phers, in which it is shown, tbat 
we must be very cautious in be- 
lieving what has been said in par- 
ticular by the peripatetics and epi- 
cureans of Socrates and Plato. But 
the sectarian spirit did not stop at 
calumny. About the time of Pio- 
lemy Philadelphus, spurious works 
began to be forged, with a view to 
prove, that some of the most emi- 
Heut persons of a certain sect, held 
doctrmes ev her obnoxious or fashion- 
able, according as it was the object 
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‘In future it is to be 
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of the forger to exalt or defame th 
sect to which they belonged. Qj 
the other hand, the rhetoricians by 
profession, or sophists, and the de. 
magogues of Greece, were on se. 
veral accounts hostile to all the phi. 
losophers: and the comic poets, who 
were little esteemed by philosopher 
worthy of the name, and found 
among the pretenders to philosophy, 
striking objects of satire, had more 
reasons than one for entering the 
lists against them. Hence thea 
cryphal stories. unfounded charges, 
and absurd calumnies, that render 
so doubtlul the philosophical history 
of remote ages. 

Professor L. B. Francoeur has pub- 
lished a complete course of pure ma 
thematics, for the use of the pupils, 
of the Normal and Polytechnic 
schools ; which will be found higaly 
valuable, both by the teacher and 
the scholar. It 1s coimprised in two 
volumes. 

A French and Greek Dictionary, 
(we suppose modern Greek), by G. 
G. Zalikoglou, of Thessalonica, has 
been published at Paris. 

Professor Vassalli Kandi, has under 
taken to publish Annals of the Ob 
servatory of the Academy at Turin, 
with statistical notes, relative to agre 
culture and physic. The first quarter 
1809, consists of 114 pages in 4to, 
published half. 
yearly. The following 1s the plan 
of his work :—1. The days of the 
month ; the moon’s age, declination 
for every day, phases, apogee, and 
perigee ; and height of the barome 
ter, and of the thermometer, facing 
the south, and another facing the 
north, at sunrise, noon, aud sur 
set. 2. Observations of the ane 
moscope, anemometer, hygrometet, 
hudemeter, and abmidometer, # 
the same periods, 3. State of the 
atmosphere at the same times. 4 
Recapitulation of the metcorologic# 
observations for each month, with 
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the extraordinary phenomena, if 
anv occur. 5. Comparison of these 
observations with meteorological 
proverbs, both general and relating 
to the state of the moon. 6. Natu- 
ral epochs, namely, the appearance 
of birds of passage and insects, and 
rural observations relative to the 
operations of agriculture, the flower- 
ing of various plants, the harvesting 
of different productions, the devas- 
tations of insects, and the congress 
and births of domestic animals. 
7. Acomparison of these observa- 
tions with agricultural proverbs, and 
the physical grounds of these pro- 
verbs, 8. Marriaves aud births. 
9, Diseases and deaths. 10. Dis- 
eases and deaths of domestic ani- 
mals, 11. f’rice currents of different 
articles, with the reasons of the fluc- 
tuations in their price. ‘To these 
the editor intends to add, 1. Obser- 
vations of the electrometer, magnetic 
needle, diaphanometer, cyanometer, 
photometer, and eudiometer. 2. 
A comparison of the meteorologi- 
cal aphorisins of Toaldo, Lamarck, 
and others, with the observatiéns 
made. 3. Proceedings of the most 
skilful and active farmers, for every 
month, in mountainous districts, 
and in plains. 4. Journal of bees. 
5. Remarks on the daily bill of mor- 
tality, and the age and condition of 
the deceased, particularly with ve- 
gard to sudden deaths, and the 
character of prevalent and danger- 
ous diseases. 6, Observations simi- 
lar to those made at Turin, carefully 
registered, in the other departments 
of the 27th military division. 7, 
A comparison of these observations 
with similar ones made in the de- 
partments of Montblanc, and the 
maritime Alps, in the 28th military 
division. 8. Various other observa- 
tions, tending to enlarge the boun- 
daries of science. 9. Astronomical 


observations, as soon as the obser- 
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vatory is furnished with the neces- 
sary Instruments. 

Mons. A. de Theis has published 
a Glossaire ¢e Botanique, or an Ety- 
mological Dictionary ofall the names 
and terms that belons to the science 
of Botany. It is an vo. of nearly 
600 pages, with two plates, repre- 
senting the harmonic arabo-French 
alphabet,” invented by Mons, Lang- 
les, and the Anglo-Saxon alphabet. 

Professor G. M. Raymond, director 
of the college of Chambery, has writ- 
ten an excellent treatise on the im- 
portant subject of education, under 
the title of the metaphysics of study, 
or inquiries concerning the present 
state of the methods employed in 
the study of literature and the 
sciences, and their influence with 
respect to the solidity of erudition. 
It is a small Svo. 

A lively and accurate description 
of Paris, has appeared under the 
title of Letters on Paris, or Corres- 
pondence of M, *****, in the years 
1806 and 1807. 

The 2d number of the 2d volume 
of the Museum of the science of aa- 
tiquities, published at Berlin, is 
chiefly occupied by a dissertation 
on the Rythm of the verses of Pin- 
dar, by Professor Boeckh. Thisis a 
valuable work, to which many of 
the most eminent writers in Ger- 
many contribute. 

Mons. P. L. Gingnené, in a small 
volume of fables, in verse, has shown 
himself worthy a distinguished place 
among the French fabulists, if nut 
equal to La Fontaine. 

Mons. Oelsner’s paper, that ob- 
tained the prize from the French 
Institute in 180), on the effects of 
the religion of Mohammed, durtag 
the first three centuries of its esta- 
blishment, on the minds, manners, 


and government of the nations a- 


mong whom it prevailed, discus- 
ses with much precision, perspicu- 
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ity, and elegance, one of the most im- 
portant eras in history. ‘To the seciu- 
sicn of women Mons. Velsner imputes 
the inferiority of the Meohammedans 
in regard to civilization; and the 
little progress they have made in 
science does not appear to be owing 
to any aversion toit in the founder 
of their religion, as the following 
quotation from him shows : 

“ Impart knowledge; for he who 
teaches it, fears God, and he who 
desires it, worships him: he who 
discourses of if, praises the Lord ; 
he who disputes for it, engages ina 
holy warfare; he who diffuses it, be- 
stows alins on the ignorant; and 
he who possesses it becomes an ob- 
ject of regard and veneration, 

“ Knowledge is a shield against 
error and sin; it enlightens the road 
to Paradise; it is our confident in 
the desert, Our Companion on a jour- 
ney, our society m= soliiude: tt 
guides us through the pains and plea- 
sures of hile; ibis au ornament to us in 
the eyes of our friends, and our 
buckler against our enemies, 

“By w the Omnipotent exalts 
these wea, whom he destines to de- 
cide on what is true, on what 1s be- 
coming, on what is good, The an- 
gels covet the friendship of such 
men, and overshadow them with 
their wings. The monumeuts ofsuch 
men alone remain; for their great 
actious serve as models, and are re- 
peated by the exalted characiers 
that imitate them, 

“ Knowledge is the true remedy 
for the infirmities of ignorance ; ; the 
fiiendly torch, that consoles us in the 
night of ijustice, By its assistance 
slaves have overleaped their wails, 
aud scaled the summit of teheity, both 
ia this world, and in the world to come. 

“ The study of letters 1s as meri- 
torious as tasting; and teaching 
them, as prayer. Noble minds 
they inspire with still lotuier sentie 
ments, aad they humanize the per- 
verse,’ 


[ Aug, 


In a pamphlet, entitled, an Histo. 
rical and Critical Dissertation ou the 
situation of the ancicnt City of Ama 
getobria, and the time of its destruc 
tion, Mons. Cl Mav. Girault su 
poses, that Pouttailler om the Sadne 
now occupies its place. 

Some Philological Remarks on 
the ‘Travels in China of Mons. de 
Guignes have been published at 
Berlin and Paris, under the assumed 
name of Synologus Berolinensis, in 
which that gentleman ts accused of 
various mistakes. Mons. de Guignes 
has endeavoured to detend himself in 
Mons. Malte-Brun’s Annales deg 
Voyages, where in his turn he im 
putes to che author, whom be sup- 
poses to be Mons. Montucci, a sv- 
perBcial knowledge of the Chinese. 
We cannot say which of them is 
most in the right; but each would 
have been less in the wrong, had 
his tract exhibited less acrimony. 

Dr. Pb. Petit-Radel has transiated 
into elegant Latin verse, the poem 
of Longus, the sophist, entitled Les 
bian Pastorals, or the Loves of Daphe 
nis and Chloe. A literal transla 
tion is added, and a dissertation on 
pastoral poetry is prefixed to the 
poem. 

A work of great insporiance in 
the history of the tine arts was com- 
menced last May at Paris. It is entit- 
led, A tistory of the Arts, in their 
Remains, trom their Decline in the 
4th century, to their revival in the 
l6th, intended as a continuation of 
the History of the Arts among the 
Ancients ; by Mons, Seroux d’Agin- 
court. Animated, instead of being 
discouraged, by the dithculties ot 
the undertaking ; and aware, that 
the longer it was delayed, the less 
probability there would: be of the 
task being ever accomplished, were 
it merely trom the ravages of time; 
M. Agincourt devoted the whole of 
his life and fortune to this enterprise- 
Havug directed his studies to this 
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sint. and formed an ample collec- 
tion of prints and original drawings, 
he spent three years in travelling in 
England, Flanders, Holland, part 
of Germany, and Italy, accompa. 
pied by artists, who made drawings 
under his own eye, of every thing 
he thought necessary for bis pur- 
pose ; and in 1780, fixed his abode 
at Rome. There he composed his 
work, and there all the plates have 
been finished, It is to be published in 
04 parts, making 6 vols. folio. The 
price ofeach part 30 franes, (11. 5s ) 
or on vellum paper 60. francs, 


a 
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These will contain 73 plates of ar- 
chitecture, 48 of sculpture, and 204 
of painting. The subjects will ex- 
ceed 1400, of which upwards of 
700 have never been published. 
The first plate of each series will ex- 
hibit specimens of ancient art; and 
the last, specimens of modern; by 
way of comparison. <A part was to 
appear every month or six weeks. 
The first three parts of this work 
are already imported by De Bote, 
London, who sells them to subscri- 
bers at £2. 2s. and s£4. 4s. each 
part. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, &c. 





On Artificial Meadows, and the Use 
af plaster of Paris, or Gypsum, 
as @ manure. 

N the proceedings of the Society 
of Agriculture of the department 
of the Seine, the following observa 
tions occur: they may afford useful 
hints to our experimental farmers. 

We have not heard of gypsum be- 

ig tried asa manure in this coun- 

try, yet the experiment may de- 
serve atrial, as gypsum, or alabas- 
ter, found in several parts of the 
county of Antrim, especially in the 
hills near Belfast. Some years ago 
it was found at Mullicarton Hill, in 
the parish of Mayheragall, in the 
vicinity of Lisburn. 

The French Report thus pro- 
ceeds: 

We find under the head of arti- 
ficial meadows, that in 1789, there 

Was not a single artificial meadow; 

aid vet such has been the rapidity 

with which they have been introdu- 
ced, that in 103, there were no 
tewer than 390 in the department 
ot the Upper Saéne alone, Ia Cham- 





pagne, until lately, clover, saint- 
foil, and lucern, were never heard 
of: in the department of Gard, white 
and green crops are recurred to al- 
ternately, and for this purpose, ar- 
tificial meadows are used instead of 
fallows. In the departments of Is- 
ere and Drome, the beneficial ef 
fects of artificial meadows have been 
obvigus to every one, according to 
the account of the Senator Count 
Dedelay d’Agier more especially 
since the introduction of plaster as a 
manure. Perrin Dulac, sub-prefect 
of Sancerre, thus expresses himself 
on that subject: “lam not afraid 
to assert,” says he, “that if a new 
Epimenides, after a sleep of forty 
years, were to cast his eyes on these 
countries, he would neiwher be able 
to recognize. men or living creatures, 
or even the soil itself. Anterior to 
that epoch, there was no other ma- 
nure than the duug of animals, no are 
tificial meadows, no canals for the 
purpose of irrigation. The houses 
appertaining to the cultivators were 
so many huts, where the labourers 
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mingled with their cattle, took shel- 
ter from the rigours of the season. 

The instruments for the purpose 
of agriculture were rough and un- 
shapely, while their enormous weight 
was such, that animals badly ted, 
were almost unable to drag them 
alone. One and some times two 
years of fallow generally succeeded 
to a harvest, which was far from be- 
ing abundant. Kew men of any infor- 
mation then resided in the country ; 
and those whose education proved 
superior to that of the vulvar, would 
have been ashamed to inhabit it, 
or to employ their knowledge for 
its melioration. Since that period 
what an astonishing difference! 
By means of plaster, the most 
powerful mineral compost known 
at this period, the artificial mea- 
dows have become more abundant 
than the natural ones; the canals 
for the purpose of watering the lat- 
ter, carry fertility every where, 
or at least so far as they can be in- 
troduced. The country itself pos- 
sesses a greater number of houses, and 
they too of a betier quality, and 
more commodions in respect to their 
structure and arrangements: the 
animals are more vigorous, because 
better fed; the instruments of agri- 
culture have become more perfect, 
and fajlows are no longer known. 
In short, men of distinguished ta- 
lents preside over their own agricule 
tural experiments, and instruct the 
people, by means of new processes, 
directed to their proper objects with 
equal care and economy. Such 
then is the diflerence between the 
ancient and preseut state of agri- 
culture in the departnent of the 
Ise re. 

This happy metamorphosis origina- 
ted with the discovery made by M. 
Moyer, relative to the qualities of 
plaster emploved as a manure. 

‘ The numerous quarries with 
which Dauphiné abounds, will svoa 



















































enable the principal proprietors tg 
derive similar advantages; and the 
benefit resulting from ‘the em) loy. 
ment of their plaster r, will soon sur. 
pass all their expectations. — [t is tp 
the cultivation of aruficial meadows 
in particular, that this compos 
ought to be applied; its effects iy 
respect to them are such _ indeed, 
that they may be considered as iar. 
vellous. The number of animals § 
everv where augmented, in the ex 
press ratio of the quantity of fodder 
and the necessary consequence of 
the increase of the former, is ay 
abundance of manure; which is the 
true source of all the grand result 
of agriculture. It is certain, — that 
several communes at this day, feed 
ten times as many animals as_ before 
the discovery of plaster. Hence we 
have an increase of both produce 
and population; an increase 
great, that on looking back to am 
cient calculations, one is tempted t0 
doubt their authentic ty » when com 
pared with wew ones.” 
Observations.—Unbappily the two 
nations are at war with each other, 
but the peaceable cultivators of the 
fields, may rejoice in the others me 
tual pr osperity, without being them 
selves impoverished$ for thus the 
arts of peace ditler from the destrae 
tive energies of war. When will 
nations learn, that their greatest ahh 
vantages are derived from peace. 
We, in the mean time, may he 
nourably profit by the example 
our neighbours, and we trust a site 
lar account may be justly given’ 
our improvements in acricultur 
within the last thirty years. Y 
much remains to be done, and p 
bably it might be worth attentit 
to make trial of xypsum as a i 
nure, in the places contigious to 
quarries where it is tound. 
America, it has been tried, 
great praises have been bestowed 
its good qualities as a mal 
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Some allege it acts mechanically, by 
pulverizing the Others as 
sert its efficacy, by promoting ve- 
eetation by the high excitement it 


aflords. 


soil. 


On Hay-making in general, and parti- 
cularly in wet weather. “Ry Mr. 
James Milner, of Scortan, near Cat- 
terick, in Yorkshire. 


Tue various treatises that are ex- 
tant on this subject, seem to be 
written by gentlemen farmers, who 
have not had sufficient manual prac- 
tice in- the art, or by practical tar- 
mers, who are in general deficient in 
writing In a clear and scientific man- 
ner onthe subject, though very con- 
versant and knowing in practice. 

As | have had very extensive prac- 
tice for near fifty years in the art of 
hay-making, and have paid great 
attention to the various methods 
made use of in all the northeru coun- 
ties, insome of the midland ones, 
and also those near the metropolis, I 
way lay a claim at least tq experience 
resulting from a variety of observa- 
tions, trials, and comparisons, 

I shall now proceed to give an ac- 
count of hay-making as it is prac- 
tused in Wensley Dale, a valley situat- 
el about fifteen miles south-west of 
Riehmond, Yorkshire, pearly twenty 
miles in length, and five or six on 
an average in breadth, where the 
soil for pasture and meadows is ex- 
tremely rich ; land there fifty years 
since let at two pounds a_ sta- 
tute acre, though far from any good 
market town, : 
Respecting the cutting of grass, 
the method is nearly the same 
throughout Great Britain; but good 
practical farmers prefer cutting it 
very low rather than highish, be- 
cause they say it vegetates much 
sooner, and grows much quicker, af- 
ter low-cut grass than high-cut ; the 
crops theretore of both the hay and 
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after-grass will be greater, The 
day after it is cutin Wensley Dale 
it is strewed with the hands in such a 
regular and even manner, that no 
sups or lumps of grass appear on the 
surface. Neither forks nor rakes are 
used in this part of the work, ex- 
cept where the grass is very light in- 
deed. This method requires iydus- 
try and care, but when it is well ex} 
ecuted the hay is half won, The 
next process, the day after, if the 
weather be fine, is to turn it with the 
rake head, in a very neat and regular 
order, ‘The day after, if the weather 
be fine, they put it into hand, or lap 
cocks, One raker, man or woman, 
fur both are expert at the business, 
goes before a cocker; each cocker 
takes up aboutten or twelve pounds 
weight of hay, shakes it up very 
lightly, then puts ong hand a little 
under it, and the other on the side 
of it, takes it yp and sets it down a- 
gain gently where it is clean-raked, 
in a neat regular yow, leaving ana- 
perture or hole about the middle in 
the side of the cock, so as to admit 
air in case of wet weather; always 
making them even and smooth at the 
top. Cocks made well in this man- 
ner, will, on account of their light- 
ness aid smoothness, certainly repel 
the rain, and throw it off better than 
auy large cocks, heaped up careless- 
ly and hastily, as they generally are, 
with the rake or the fork ; besides, 
in wet weather they dry considera. 
bly sooner, qu account of their light- 
ness aud good shape, and will stand 
better than larger made cocks, even 
in windy weather, ‘This seems ra- 
ther parodoxical, but it is a certain 
fact: for when the wind takes hold 
of a larger, badiy made cock, it will 
sometimes hyrl it into the air, and 
perhaps carry it into another per- 
sou’s premises, whereas the simalil, 
well made lap, or band-cock, remains 
in security, receiving very little dae 
mage, though it had stood the blasts 
U 
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of several tempests. This part of 
hay-making, | am fully persuaded, 
from long experience, and a variety 
of observations in different counties, is 
preferable toany Ihave ever yet seen. 

The farmers consider the hay in 
this state, 2 ¢. in good lap-cocks, as 
nearly won, and will never venture 
to spread it about again, though it 
wants a little drying « 1 hardening, 
till they see the greatest prob: ibility 
of a fine day, w hen they again, if the 
prospect be favourable, about eleven 
o’clock, spread it out regularly with 
the hands ip the same manner as 
strewing it; itis then tedded, or put 
into rows, and carried in sledges to 
be stacked. Taking it off the ground 
in sledges is not perhaps so ready 
as sweeping, but the sweep mjures 
the hay much more by the different 
lumps or rolls of hay that it bas col- 
lected. which very frequently mould, 
and injure several parts of the stack 
or rick. 

The Wensley Dale farmers like- 
Wise are superior in point of making 
theirricks, &c. They seldom make 
long ricks, as inthe south, but round 
ones, ne arly evlindrical, tll they are 
about two-thirds of its height ; ‘then 
4 conical foym takes place; then 
the rick is carried up to such a regu- 
Jar point, and reped so closely and 
nicely, that neither wind nor water 
can penetrate: in short the ricks are 
less injured by time or tempest than 
those that are covered with straw, 
which is the commen practice in 
most counties. ‘The reason is evi- 
dent, because the stacks that are co- 
vered with straw are seldom carried 
regularly to atop; they are gene- 
rally too broad there, and the straw is 
then laid on very injudiciously, and 
without method: the rick, conse- 
quently, in time takes water, and a 
considerable part of it becomes pu- 
tried hitter ; 
servants, and the want of a judicious 
and philosophical knowledge in most 
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farmers respecting the figure and 4 
nishing of ricks, their losses canne 
but be considerable. ‘The true figur 
of what is generally called a retel 
stack, or rick, is at the bottem part 
the lower frustaum of a spheroid; 
nearly at the middle the diameter 
about one-eighth greater; then ith 
gradually raised, and finished in; 
neat conical manner. — Perhaps it 
may be asked, why the Wensley Dak 
farmeys are so celebrated throughor 
all the northern counties for hay 
making ? Weusley Dale is, perhap, 
one of the worst situations in hing. 
land for winning hey soon, being 
totally surrounded wih high hills: 
that on the south is the noted Penny 
Hill; and there is another cal! 
Wherring-side, at about one mile dis 
tance from it, thirteen feet higher, 
though seldom mentioued in history. 
These hills powerfully and frequently 
aitract the clouds, which cause copy 
siderable more rain to fall ther 
than in a level champaign county, 
These disadvantages, added to a gres! 
desive of winning their hay crom 
well, as they have very little con, 
long since incited the farmers to pur 
sue various methods, and to make 
comparative trials, till at last they de 
cisively and justly concluded th 
present method eligible and prefer 
able ; and by the invariable practice 
of which they ac quired their acknow 
ledged and merited celebrity in hay: 
making. It will be hardly “credited 
perhaps, when I say, that fifty yea 
back the men received there ff 
their daily labour two shillings aux 
sixpence, the women one shullingas 
sixpence, and the boys and gith 
from ten to fourteen years old, ot 
shilling each, including their victoas 
which in the hay-barvest were ® 
ways good, and in great plenty: 
for they eat no less than five or # 
times a day ; this fully shows 
peculiar attention both to their * 
bourers and hay-harvest, and ai 
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their wish to excelin the art. Their 
working hours in Wensley Dale are 
certainly longer than in most other 
places ; but when people can and are 
willing to work long hours, they 
undoubtedly merit extra wages, and 
both the master and his labourers 
are ultimately and mutually bene- 
fitted : for itisa general and just ob- 
servation, that if fay be neglected, 
and not won in proper time, a con- 
siderable part Of its nourishing qua- 
lities will be greatly injured, and con- 
sequently incalculable losses sustain- 
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ed. In dry weather, w here the grass 
was very heavy, Lhave often seen 
hay, by stowing and cocking it in 
the above manner, won two days 
sodrier than other farmers have won 
theirs, who were careless and follow- 
ed no regular plan in these two prin- 
cipal points, stowing and cocking ; 
and I have moreover seen, particular- 
ly in long wet weather, hay made 
in this regular and, as it were, phi- 
losophical manner, won sooner by 
three or four days than by any other 
process whatever. 
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preparation of Youth for the higher de- 
partments of active life ; with original ar- 
ticles for recitation, 1s. 

Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan to va- 
rious public functionaries; by William 
Kirkpatrick, Colonel in the East India 
Company, £2. 2s. 

Sketches of the Interna! state of France, 
Translated from the original of M. Faber, 
7s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the minutes of evidence, 
respecting the claims of the Berkeley Peer- 
age, 9s. bds. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Inhabitants of Earth, or the Fol- 
lies of Woman; by A. F. Holstein, 6s. 
6d. 

An Old Family Legend; or, one Hus- 
band, and two Marriages, a Romance ; by 
James Norris Brewer, 20s, 


POETRY. 

The Minstrels of Winandermere; by 
Charles Farish, B.D. 4s. 

Poems and Letters; by the late William 
Isaac Roberts, of Bristol; with some ac- 
count of his life, 10s, 6d, 

Ballads, Romances, and other Poems; 
by Anna Maria Porter, 7s. bds. 

Poems on Various Subjects, including a 
Poem on the Education of the Poor, 8s. 
Bannockburn, &s. bds. 


POLITICS. 

Syllabus of Arguments, proving the 
necessity of a parliamentary reforth ; by 
Walter Honeywood Yate, esq. 

*« To Reform is not to innovate.” 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, esq. 
M.P., on the subject of the reform in par- 
liament ; by William Roscoe, esq. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Truth and Consistency of Divine 
Revelation, with some remarks on the 
contrary extremes of infidelity and enthu- 
siasm : by John Bidlake, D.D. Ss. bds. 
The Life and Death of the ever Blessed 
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Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the World; 
by Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Chaplain in or. 
dinary of Charles 2d. in 2 vols. 17s. bds. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Iceland, during the summer 
of 1810, in 1 vol. 4to. with a map and 
plates. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN IRELAND. 


A Letter to the Dublin Society, occa 
sioned by observations and mistatements 
of the Rev. Horatio Townsend, in his Sta 
tistical survey of the County Cork; by 
the Rev. Dr. Coppinger, Titular Bishop 
of Cloyne and Ross, Is. 8d. 

The History of Ireland, from the Union 
with Great Britain in January, 1801, to 
October, 1810; by Francis Plowden, esq, 
$ vols. 8vo. £1. 14s, 14d. bds. 

Obsetvations upon ‘lythes, Rents, and 
other Subjects; with a short postscript 
upon Catholic emancipation; by Joha 
Read, esq. 

An Impartial Life of Bonaparte, from 
the time of his birth, until the present 
time. With an accurate account of the 
present state of population, agriculture, 
finance, jurisprudence, and civil and re 
ligious liberty in France, 3s. 94d. bds. 

The Footstep of Mrs. Trimmer’s Sacred 
History, for the amusement of children, 
ls, 74d. 

A Sermon, preached in St. Andrew's 
church, Dublin, April, 1811, in aid of 
the society fot promoting christianity 
among the Jews; by the Rev. R. Graves, 
D.D. S.LT.C. D.M. R.LA. &e. &e. 1s, Bd. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
County of the Town of Carrickfefgus, 
from the earliest records to the present 
time ; by Samuel M‘Skimmin, 5s. 

The Exotic Gardener; in which the 
management of the Hot-house, Green-house, 
and Conservatory is fully delineated ac 
cording to modern practice; by Jobn 
Cushing, 6s. 6d. 


Speedily will be published. Memoirs of 
the latter years of the public and private 
Life of the Right Hon. Charles James For 
including a narrative of his Tour in Fiat 
ders, Holland and France, in company with 
the Author in 1802; and a circumstan 
account of his last illness ; with many of 
his original letters on literary and other 
subjects ; by John Bernard Trotter, 4 
late private Secretary to Mr. Fos 
lds. bds, . 
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« How long, deluding phantom, wilt thou 
blind, 

Mislead, debase, unhumanize mankind? 

Bid the bold youth, his headlong sword 
who draws, 

Heed not the object, nor inquire the cause; 

But seek adventuring like an errant knight, 

Wars not his own, gratuitous in fight, 

Greet the gor'd field, then plunging thro’ 
the fire, 

Mow down his men, with stupid pride 
expire, 

Shed from his closing eyes the finish’d 
flame, 

And ask for all his crimes, 
name ? 

And when shall solid glory, pure and bright, 

Alone inspire us, and our deeds requite ? 

When shall the applause of men their 
chiefs pursue 

In just proportion tothe good they do, 

On virtue’s base erect the shrine of fame, 

Define her empire, and her code proclaim ? 

Alas, what laurels ? where the lasting gain? 

A pompous funeral on a desert plain ! 

The cannon’s roar, the muffled drums pro- 
claim, 

In one short blast, thy a of fame, 

And some war minister per-hazard reads 

In what far field the tool of placemen 
bleeds.” 


a deathless 


Barlow's Columbiad. 
wer with destruction and deso- 


lation inthe van, and bank- 
ruptcyefollowing close in the rere, 
still continues the unavailing strug- 
gle in the Peninsula. If we look 
back to the commencement of the 
struggle, which began about three 
years ago, there appears little room 
to congratulate ourselves on the con- 
test, ‘A system of delusion varying 
according to the alternation of the 
rapid succession uf events has cha- 
racterized the period. Spanish pa- 
triotism was loudly applauded by 
men who, by every means of cun- 
hing or force, had laboured with too 
much success to eradicate ev ery sen- 
timent that could deserve the name 
6f patriotic from among ourselves, 
and substituted an indifference and 


dislike to principles of freedom, and 
a suspicion against every thing 
which bore a resemblance to lber- 
ty. These men who Proteus-like, 
could change appearances, talked 
loudly of Spanish freedom and Spa- 
nish patriotism while the accents 
were only on their tongues, but 
the slavish submission to power 
possessed their hearts. The real 
friends to liberty, seeing who the 
men were, who usurped the name, 
stood aloof: the succeeding events 
have justified their fears, and the 
applauders at home, and the Spant- 
ards abroad, have manifested that 
liberty was more with them a theme 
for declamation than a Vital prin- 
ciple, actuating their conduct, and 
producing the. corresponding effects 
of a virtuous opposition to arbitra- 
ry rule. The friends of true patriot- 
ism and genuine liberty are con- 
sistent and equally abhorrent of des« 
potism under every shape. They 
do not merely confine their indigna- 
tion to the encroachments of Nae 
poleon on sovereign powers, and cane 
not approve of a violation of the in- 
dependence of nations, either by an 
attack on Copenhagen, or by af- 
fecting neutral commerce by hos- 
tile orders in council. 


Such was the beginning of the 
Spanish and Portugueze contest, and 
delusions have cousistently continu- 
ed, through the progress, to the ap- 
proaching termination of the scene. 
The last month has produced some 
transactions, which might place mat~ 
ters-in a proper point of view, if the 
spirit of delusion, shifting its ground, 
did not still keep hold of the public 
mind. ‘Tarragona is fallen. Cadiz 
is in danger fully as much from 


the disattection of many within the 
walle, as 


from the force of the be. 
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siegets. General Blake has parted 
from Lord Wellington in consequence 
of a quarrel between them, anid 
there are some doubts that the lau- 
rels of Lord Wellington may yet 
be tarnished by defeat, although 
to procure for him a character for 
heroism appears to have been one 
cause with ministry to continue the 
war. The hopes of altimate success 
tu the Peninsula to some, never ap- 
peared flattering, but feeble as ra- 
tional hopes were, they are mouth- 
ly, if not daily becoming still more 
faint. 

Sicily long defended by a Bri- 
tish force, does not appear to esti+ 
mate the favonr very bighly, but 
shows herself well inclined to har- 
rass the trade of her ally, and in 
point of commerce at least to treat 
the British as interlopers. Perhaps 
if the truth were known, their po- 
litteal views do not more nearly 
approximate, 

Whatever may be the event of 
the contest in Old Spain, the coun- 
try once called Spanish America, 
bids fair to become independent of 
the mother covatry, whether that 
unhappy country tall under the do- 
mination of France, or receive the 
protection of Britain. Fast Flori- 
da is likely to follow the fitte of 
West Florida, and to become an 
integral part of the United States 
of North America. Mexico, the Ca- 
raceas, and the adjacent country 
under the direction of Miranda, 
their countryman, have advanced 
in the work of independence, and 
farther south, the contest is coms 
menced, althoush the prozress does 
not appear so great. Chili and Pa- 
raguay are agrated, and a species 
of civil war is beguo between the 
rival and contiguous cities of Buenos 
Avres, and Monte Video; the tor- 
mer ona revolutionary scheme, and 
the latter adhering to the mother 
country, and the mame or shadow of 
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Ferdinand, The revolutionary par. 
ty discard, and disavow the name 
of Spaniards, and proclaim them. 
selves to be Americans. The begin 
ning of what is likely to turn ow 
a mighty revolution, affecting ina 
very considerable degree the hap. 
piness of mankind, and probably 
altering most materially, the rela. 
tive situations of the older civilized 
countries of Europe, is not watch 
ed with much attention by our po 
liticians; but in North America from 
contiguity of situation, aud conge. 
hiality of views, these passing events 
excité much interest. 

Our relations with the United 
States of North America are not like 
ly tu be speedily or amicably adjust 
ed. The British minister has‘ ar. 
rivedin America, but it is said that 
in the very outset of the negociation 
some preliminary circumstance has 
occurred, which required him to solicit 
fresh instructions from home, Recent 
accounts from America, state that 
both countries are indebted to the 
Prince Regent for susperiding the 
issuing letters of marque, and com- 
mencing the war until the result of 
negociation was first fairly tried. 
For a considerable time America 
and Britain have had a smothered 
hostility, and the contest between 
the Little Belt and the President, i 
only a renewal of the old affair of 
British aggression on the Chesapeak 
Frigate. The grounds of the quat- 
rel are not recent, but have bee 
laid long ago, in orders in cou 
cil, impressments, and violation 
of neutral rights on one part, aud 
in embargoes, non-importations, and 
non-intercourse on the other. The 
Americans complain also, with jus 
tice, of the encroachments and dor 
neering econduet of France, and 
have a ditlicult part to act betweel 
two mighty countries bosule # 
each other, but neither of them 
frieudly to Americans, who, if they 
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‘oin with one, give room for com- 
plaint from the other, and if they 
keep to strict neutrality, both will 
encroach ou neutral rights, So fares 
a weak country between two power- 
ful rivals, at a petiod when the law of 
nations Is disregarded, and on all sides 
according to the new code, the law of 
the strongest governs, and might 
overcomes right. If the flames of 
war should extend to America, the 
friends to man and to happiness, 
will deplore the madness of nations, 
and their disregard to their truest in- 
terests, May the predictions of Bar- 
low, the poet of America, looking 
with fond hopes towards the rising 
glories of his beloved country, ra- 
ther be realized, and one portion of 
the world, at least be exempted from 
the ravages of arms, and the atten- 
dant miseries, 


“ Far different honours here the heart 
shall claim, 
Sublimer objects, deeds of happier fame; 
A new creation waits the western shore, 
And moral triumphs o’er monarchic pow’r. 
Thy free-born sons, with genjus uncon- 
fin’d, 
Nor sloth can slacken, nor a tyrant bind ; 
With self-wrought fame, and worth inter- 
nal blest, 
No venal star shall brighten on their breast, 
No king-created name, nor courtly art, 
Damp the bold thought, or desiccate the 
heart. 
Above all fraud, beyond all titles great, 
Truth in their voice and sceptres at their 
feet, ; 
Like — of unborn states they move sub- 
ime, 
Look empires through, and span the 
breadth of time ; 
Hold o'er the world, that men may choose 
from far, 
The palm of peace, or scourge of bare 
barous war ; 
Till their example every nation charms, 
Commands its friendship, and its rage dis- 
arms, 
Here social man a second birth shall find, 
And a new range of reason lift his mind, 
Feed his strong intellect with purer light, 
‘ A nobler sense of duty and of right, 
Uhe sense of liberty, whose holy fire 
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His life shall temper, and his laws os 

Purge from all shades the world embra- 
cing scope 

That prompts his genius, and expands 
his hope.” 


We refer our readers to the docu- 
metts for strong resolutions in favour 
of parliamentary reform, by the 
counties of Cornwall and Essex, 
and the town of Reading. The 
slumbering spirit of Great Britain 
and Ireland is not yet aroused to use 
exertions of a strong and united pull, 
to promote a reform so greatly need- 
ed. Apathy characterizes the pub- 
lic mind, and paralizes the spirit of 
the country. 

Arcuisatp Hamitton Rowan, in 
a short address to his tenants, has 
briefly explained the cause of the 
depreciation of  bank-notes, and 
showed the inconveniences to 
which landlords will be subjected 
in the progress of the depreciation.* 

He has likewise pointed out the 
true remedy in a parliamentary re- 
form. His short communication, 
given among the documents, is de- 
serving of attention. 

Among the documents will also 
be found the addresses of the Sy- 
nod of Ulster, alluded to in the last 
retrospect, We then noticed the 
ill-adapted adulation paid to the Duke 
of Richmond, tor his “ temperate’ 
conduct in ireland,t and reprobated 
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* When the bank first ceased to pay 
their notes in specie, and the parliament 
sanctioned the measure, the following Jeu 
d’Esprit appeared in the Marning Chro- 
nicle—how much more seasunable is it at 
present! 


“ Of Rome and of Caser the poets would 
warble, 

He found it of rick, and left it of marble. 

So of London and Grorce they say with- 
out vapour, 

He found it of gold, and left it of paper.” 


+ We are assured that this epithet has 
been well considered, as his Grace seldom 
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the offering of incense, by religious 
bodies, at the shrine of power, or 
their stooping to attempt to confer 
raise which was not earned. In 
the freedom of our remarks, we cer- 
tainly did not design to act disre- 
spectfully towards the dissenting 
body, but to exercise the legitimate 
functions of a free press, in arraigne 
ing before the tribunal of the pub- 
lic, those acts which we consider as 
derogatory to the public good, or 
inconsistent with the high-mided 
independence, which constitutes the 
best defence and glory of a nation, 
This spirit is now little exerted, the 
press too generally falls in with the 
slumbering patriotism, or rather 
apathy of the day. Be it our boast, 
and strenuous persevering endeavour, 
to raise our voice in the attempt to 
arouse to a sense of what is befitting 
freemen, the advocates of genuine 
liberty. Never is the press more 
honourably or beneficially exercised, 
than in struggles, firm but temper- 
ate, to give a turn to the public 
moind, in favoui of a virtuous feeling 
of independence. Great good might 
have been effected, by the guardians 
of the press, if they had honestly dis- 
charged their duty, and while they 
kept clear of violence, had pursued a 
steady course, and cautiously avoid- 
ed— 
With mean complacence to betray their 


trust, 
Nor be so civi/, as to proye unjust.” 


Public men would thus see their 
conduct retlected as in a faithful 
mirror, and learn to bow at the bar 
of public opinion, to which they 
would be cited, where by a free 
discussion, their merits or demerits 
should be accurately ascertained, 
and in the end a faithful verdict pre- 
nouriced, by the unbiassed and fair- 
or ever exceeds two bottles after dinner, 


which he considers as merely a just tribute 
to the social genius of Ireland, 
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ly weighed judgment of their peen 
Public opinion, purified by a liberty 
to exercise free discussion, woul 
regain its omnipotence, and culprit 
“safe from the bar, the pulpit ang 
the throne,” would ‘arn to fear pub. 
lic censure, clearly expressed through 
the medium of a tree and enlighten. 
ed press. Under such circumstas, 
ces, licentiousness, the affected bug. 
bear of the present day, need notbe 
feared, Every one should be bean 
in his own defence, and the final 
judgment not awarded; until ample 
investigation, both in favour of the 
accusation, and in defence of th 
accused, had taken place. 

On the 30th ult. and during the 
prorogation of parliament, a procle 
mation was issued by the Lord Liew 
tenant and council, in vértue of whieh, 
the Catholic committee is declare 
an unlawful assembly, violating the 
provisions of the statute called the 
convention act, and endangering 
thereby, the peace and tranquillity 
ofthe state, under pretence of. prepa 
ing or presenting public peticions 
other addresses to his Majesty or the 
parliament. Thirteen names appeat 
to the proclamation, but itis said thi 
seyeral privy counsellors refused © 
sign thisinstrument of executive pom 
er, The magistracy throughout tk 
country have expressed an unyp 
linguess to enforce it, particalarty # 
Tipperary, and a Protestant mage 
trate of three counties has publicly 
asserted, that he would receive the 
information of any person who 
complain on oath of receiving aij 
violation from any magistrate & 
peace-oflicer acting under this 
clamation, while such person has beet 
concerned only in forwarding ® 
petition to parliament, in which 
terpretation of the convention ™ 
he says he is confirmed by theo 
nion of eminent lawyers. ral 

These lawyers are uude 


construe the penal statute, strip 
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in favour of the Catholics, by assert- 
ing that the words of the act fully 
sanction the’ existence of a commit- 
tee appointed not * under pretence of, 

but for the specific, and distinct pur- 
pose of petitioning. No pretence of pes 
titioning can be shown to exist. The 
intention and that only is distinctly 
and openly avowed. It has been said 
thatan ingenious lawyer or even an 
attorney can drive 2 coach through 
an act of parliament, and through a 
hole of this expansible nature there 
is to be an escape safely made by 
five millions of people. We will 
not hesitate to confess our concern 
at seeing this great state question 
turned, and twisted into a protession- 
al quibbling, a subject of legal 
logomachy. ‘The rights and franchi- 
ses ofa nation are about to be sus- 
pended upon the technicality of a 
particular phrase, upon the slovenly 
phraseology of an intemperate act 
of parliament, which, for the peace, 
and ¢ranguillity of the land, we cer- 
tainly think ought to have been 
suffered to rest in the same sepul- 
chre, with its perturbed author, the 
late Lord Clare. Notwithstanding 
the talents and ingenuity of the Ca- 
tholic lawyers, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. 
O’Gorman, and the learned and elo- 
quent but rather obsequious Mr. Scul> 
ly*, we acknowledge some degree of 
sorrow on seeing this great question of 
principletomimensurate with millions, 
ahd co-extensive with human na- 
ture itself, dwindling into the nice 
dissection of a verbal meaning, and 
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* See Mr. Scully’s ite letter to 
the Editor of ns Cocdeaeddeet A ti- 
midity of giving personal offence on a 
great public question may be prudent and 
forecasting, but Jet not Mr. S, turn aside 
in his forward march as a man and an 
to beg pardon of every little 
personage he may happen to jostle with 
‘a repelling an insult Ofered to the whole 


Catholic : 
ream people, and to himself as one of 
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the special pleading of a profession, 

Popular and professional language 
sometimes differ in their interpreta- 
tion of terms. In legal acceptation, 
the words “ under the pretence of, 
and for the pufpose of,” may by 
lawyers be déemed  synonimous, 
but certainly in an act meant to 
guide and direct the conduct of the 
people, it would have been well to 
have conformed to the popular un- 
derstanding, and not entrap them by 
a language, which only the learned 
in the law can rightly interpret. 


THe ricnt oF retirionine, that 
sacred claim of tliose who suffer, is 
anatural right which municipal law 
neither gives, nor takesaway. Eves 
ry age and nation has recognized it, 
It has been corisecrated in these 
realms under the sanction of com- 
mon and statute law, and it is exert- 
ed in Turkey under the sabre of 
despotism, 

rhe ministerial document appears 
to be like a posthumous work of 
Lord Clare, edited by Dr. Duigenans 
A prudent and provident adminis- 
tration would not have propagated 
and perpetuated the temper and 
spirit of that volcanic character, 
‘That temper and spirit will always 
make the disturbance which it doeg 
not find, It irritates and goads by in- 
sult even morethan by injury. It does 
not scruple to accuse an assembly most 
respectable in their personal and 
public capacity, of acting under a 
pretence, that is, of hypoeritically 
and insincerely assembling as if to 
petition, and, under this masque, 
really entering into couspiracy a- 
gainst the peace and good order of 
the state. Were any individual of 
this committee to be accused of act- 
ing in this manner, itis to be sup- 
posed that as a man and a gentle- 
man, he would soon be instructed 
by his feelings how to repel the in- 
sult, yet it ig pot thought jn any 
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way unbecoming, in this most pub; 
lic manner, to vilify and asperse the 
motives and intentions of a large 
assembly, respectable in property, 
integrity, aud intellect. 

Might not the reply, at least, be 
made, that there is much more rea- 
san to accuse admivistration of acting 
under a ptetence. What pretence? 
The pretence of preserving peace and 
good order, while the real and secret 
purpose may be, to prevent any pe- 
titions and addresses, to be made 
either by Catholics or Protestants, 
for procuring any alteration or re- 
form in the constitution ef these 
realms. Under the pretext of pre- 
serving order afid tranquillity, it is 
virtually an interdict against any 
public action. It abolishes the 

eople. It resolves the social body 
into individual particles. It crum- 
bles the aggregate into sand. It re- 
duces the whole fabric into original 
elements, and renders it a political 
impossibility, that the voice of the 
people, or that public opinion can 
ever, in any constitutional way, pro- 
duce any reform or change of any 
kind upon the present constitution 
of things. Under pretexts such as 
these, “of serving the ends of fac- 
tious and seditious persons, of encou- 
raging riot, tumult, and disorder,” 
the democratic part of the British 
constitution may be totally and for 
ever dispensed with, and the actual 
administration may entail their offi- 
ces to the remotest generations. Yet, 
on the whole, it is not well to hold 
out to the British Empire, and to 
all Europe, that there is an aet, 
which instead of allowing the 
peacefal petition of an aggrieved 
portion of the people to be laid 
béfore the constituted authorities, 
blocks up all the customary chan- 
nels of redress, and in doing so, 
swells up thetide of passion in the 
breast that might otherwise have ob- 
tained an easy vent; and ix doing so, 
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gratifies the most ardent wishes of 
those who really desire confusion 
and disorder, and who hoard up vem 
geance for their day of retribution, 

Who commits most serious inju 
aud injustice to the character of the 
British constitution ; the revolution 
ary hand which tears from it the 
right of petitioning, and on a tem 
porary exigence still keeps up the 
perpetual pretence of interdic 
aw ;orthe loyal hand which pens 
and presents a petition in the o 
mode by which five millions of peo. 
ple can do it, by peaceful delegs 
tion ? 

But the law exists,says Mr. Pole, 
We must maintain it. “ Our laws, 
said Pericles, do not allow the re 
moval of the tablet, on which this 
decree was inscribed.” ‘ Turn tr! 
said the Spartan—or to lengthen 4 
little the laconic monosyllable, we 
would say, let it become gradually 
and conveniently obsolete. Covet 
and conceal it in oblivion. Let na 
the perpetual thraldom of the land 
be promulgated and proclaimed, # 
home and abroad, by every upstat 
of office, whose rise into distinction 
and periods of promotion, are a 
ways exact indications of a correé 
pondent depression and degradation 
in the good fortune, and hones 
fame of their country. Do nota. 
vertise for insurgency. Do not 
gislate always, as for rebellion. ~Be 
notas eager to add to the number 
of your enemies, as others are to it 
crease the list of their friends, 

Does Mr. Pole suppose that the 
tholic question is now to be set com 
pletely at rest, that the lips will cea 
to move, that the heart will ceat 
to vibrate, and that the circnlatit 
of sentiment and feeling will sa 
nate, the mind of the million returt 
ing into that brute inseusibility, am 
quiet indifference respecting poli 
or personal rights, in which itslef 
for centuries past? Is the “ igna® 
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per silentium pereuntium,” to be a- 

ain the characteristic description 
of the Catholic people? What, in 
past situation, might have had full 
effect as a sedatire will under pre- 
sent Circumstances Operate as a stimu- 
lan. That a whole people, lesson- 
ed for years past, by their very ene- 
mies, iuto a knowledge of the value 
of political power, as. the only valid 
guarantee of civil freedom, should, 
in one iastant, abandon all claim 
and expectation of redress ; should 

uietly iaurn all their rights, even 
the rights of mind; and contentedly 
retarn, at a word of ministerial com- 
mand, into what may be called, a 
state of solitary imprisonment ; this 
would indeed be a prodigy ia hu- 
man nature of which an_ historian 
couid scarcely adduce an example, 
althouzh as much inclined as the 
historiaa Livy to the production of 
such upnatural phienomena. Mon- 
asters might have been begotten, and 
calves might have been heard to 
speak, and victims at the altar, might 
have been found without a heart, 
but such an instance of heartless 
men at the altar of liberty, as a 
voluntary renunciation — of . their 
claims, and a cessation of exertion on 
the part of the Catholics would sup- 
pose in the present stage of their 
progress to emancipation, this is a 
prodigy. not. to be believed by the 
Most infatuated credulity. 

The Catholic questiey will not, 
cannot rest. According to all the 
known laws of animated nature, 
it Must proceed, and succeed. Ex- 
terminate the people, This is the 
ouly way of giving a thorough set- 
tlemept to the business. Machiavel, 
if we may credit the state morality 
of his * Prince,” and not believe it 
a bitter irony, Machiavel would have 
thus exterminated the question. 

t our modern Machiavels only a- 
dopt half-measures, and instigate 
rather than repress, consolidate ra- 
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ther than scatter, by contempt, and 
insult, and vexation; by infusing, 
at one time, the pertness and petu- 
lance of private character, the ill- 
manners of the individual, into the 
measures of public administration ; 
and at another time, by the adop- 
tion of a manner equally vain, n- 
diculous, and thrasonical. 

Thus it has happened that the Ca- 
tholics, by successive and reiterated 
strokes, have been hammered into 
one solid mass, and its distinct parts 
welded, as it were, indissolubly to- 
gether. All ranks and stations, all 
degrees of property, all descriptions 
of character, all distinctions of 
profession, the peer, and the pre- 
late, and the priest, and the coun- 
try gentleman, naturally aristocra- 
tical, and the lawyer, professionally 
obsequious,* and the adherents, and 
the abhorrents of the Veto, all are 
politically united in the intercom- 
munion of a commoa cause, in the 
manner they allect to say, they are 
joined in one and indivisible relj- 
gion. 

A few years ago, it was held out, 
that the Catholic question was onl 
kept up by an assemblage of agi- 
tators, petty shop-keepers, raked to- 
gether from the lanes and alleys of 
the metropolis, who misrepresented 
the sentiments of their community, 
and were disowned and despised by 
their peerage, their hierarchy, and 
their men of property aud consjdera- 
tion. Jt was not the petition of the 
Catholics of Ireland. Well, it has 
been so contrived by 9 multiplicity 
of masterly manoeuvres,on the partof 
administration, that all the supposed 
expetitioning party have come over to 
the necessity of acting simultangous- 
ly in a cause of equal interest to the 
whale body. But just when they 


* Sir 


SSS aE 


Samuel Romilly has of late been 


called by lawyers, the Quixote of the 
Bar, 
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are in the progress of demonstrating, 
by joint petition, the wishes and 
wants of the Cutholics of Ireland, 
then are they stopt in their passage 
to the Bar of Parliament. There is 
a law designed for ano: her purpose, 
and so far a dead letter, but whose 
vitality will soon revive when warm- 
ed in the bosom. This law will 
effectually obstruct all communica- 
tion with the sovereign power in the 
accustomed ways of the constitution, 
and all concerted pursuit of redress 
will be deemed a proof of treason- 
able conspiracy. Well-—what is 
now to be done? Any thing, rather 
than forfeit your character as a per- 
severing, patient, yet magnanimous 
people, whose cause rests upon eter- 
nal right, whose failure springs from 
circumstances in their nature chan- 
geable, and fluctuating ; from acc¢i- 
dents which the day has brought forth, 
and which another day may wholly 
remove. In the mean time, appeal 
to the justice of the constitution from 
the rigour of the law, and from the 
political litigiousness of the minister 
to the chancery of a jury, judges of 
the whole case, the actand the in- 
tention, the preience or the purpose. 
This is perhaps the most opportune 
season, to lay before the Britistt em- 
pire, a clear, consistent, and ener- 
getic exposition of the case of the 
Catholics of Ireland. W hatever 
may be the event, this would prove 
a historical document, and the re- 
sponsibility. due to ‘posterity, might 
thus be discharged, 

One principal purpose of peti- 
tioning will still be answered. The 
question will still be eagerly and 
universally discussed, and agitated. 
The people will arbitrate. Notwith- 
standing the ministerial endeavour 
to drive the subject back into holes 
and corners, into the terrible neces- 
sity of plot, and conspiracy, the 
native honesty and candour of the 
Catholic cause only demands exami- 


nation, and to be placed in the sup. 
shine. If it be denied access to th 
high court of parliament, and if 
(somewhat ludicrously), the cany 
of between four and five millionsd 
people is to be pleaded in the halld 
the Four-courts, on a question ¢ 
misdemeanour, why, ¢here also, el 
quence will fulminate, and reason 
will thuminate, and truth will vie 
dicate its votaries, An Inspiration 
will descend upon the Catholic law 
yer, and upon his protestant ase. 
ciate. The occasion will produce ma 
worthy of it,and more adequate tothe 
times. The better genius of Barke 
will ascend from the tomb, sucha 


it was when the canse of the Ame 


rican colonists rectificd his imagine 
tion, and fired his genms while i 
dilated his heart. An Trish Erskive 
will start forth at tne call of honow 
and humanity, , and we ‘doubt na, 
some future Sir Vicary is already 
premeditating a popular and pat 
otic argument, the different stepsd 
which are to be rounds to the lade 
of his future exaltation. 

Assuredly it would, at this Line, 
be most desirable that the persoml 
sentiments of the Prince Regent @ 
a subject so interesting, to the wel 
of the whole empire, could be t 
vealed, somewhat more explicitly, 
We all know how much depends @ 
the personalities of the execumte 
power, and what a turn might take 
place, from thence, on the pret 
dices of the people, bigotry being 
generally bottomed on self-interes 
It is certainly a Catholic persuasie 
at present, that the Prince is pe 
sonally friendly to their cause 
Should this, in an approaching day, 
turn out a mere delusion, § 
their hopes be then completely blast 
ed, the disappointment would cer 
tainly be dreadful, and the com 
quences, of a nature not to be d 
upon. Better, far better, would 8 
be, at the present moment, candidly 
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and explicitly to make his mind 
known to the Catholics upon the 
subject, rather than, at any future 
riod, to have the charge of any 
studied ambiguity. Sincerity is the 
glory of our prince, and will form 
the stability of his throne. 

Should it so happen, (which Hea- 
ven forthe safety of these nations 
avert), that the strange event of 
the Prince coalescing really, as well 
as nominally, with the present pre- 
mier, should actually take place, all 
that remains for the whig party is to 
unite sincerely and substantially 
with the Burdettites. Not merely 
to give a reform in parliament the 
light of their countenance, but the 
warmth and energy of their cordial 
support. They will otherwise be 
leit in solitary dereliction, both by 
Prince and people. 

In conseguence of the proclama- 
tion, an arrest was made, by war- 
rant from the chief-justice, of seven 
respectable Catholic citizens, (three 
of them physicians), and bail enter- 
edinto to a considerable amount, 
for their appearance: at the proper 
season. The warrant makes use of 
the words, “ for the purpose, or, un- 
der the pretence,” and in doing so, 
appears tu elucidate the ambiguity in 
the language of the act of parliament. 
More arrests may possibly be made 
in the city, and some inthe country, 
when means become more easy of 
geiting the necessary oaths of infor- 
Mation, as it has been already as- 
serted, that one of the persons so in- 
jormed against on oath, had no share 
Whatever in the election of dele- 
gates, 

The commission of the peace has 
been taken from Mr. Ledwell, the 
magistrate who interpreted the act 
im favour of petitioning, and 
promised to defend the petitioners in 
conforming to that sense of the act. 

Elections have proceeded through 
the counties of Mayo, Tipperary, 
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Queen’s, Galway, Kilkenny, Sligo, 
and Kerry. Wherever the Catho- 
lic population is greatest, there the 
Protestant mind is most inclined to 
the cause of emancipation. Where 
the Catholics ate best known, they 
are most trusted, Bigotry views 
that bedy only through the monster- 
making medium of partial and pre 
judiced history. ' 

With regard to the subject that 
commands the national sympathy, 
and is so interestilig to parties as 
well as individuals, it has been dif- 
ficult to penetrate the professional 
ambiguity of medical bulletins, and 
it isonly from the examination of the 
physicians by the Queen’s council, 
that any certain information can -be 
obtained. It is unfortunate, that 
during the sessions, the people are 
supposed so completely merged in 
the legislature, as to be personated 
in the common’s-house, rather than 
represented ; and during the interval 
of the sessions, no official documents 
are presented to the public eye. 
When an eloquent member of the 
Irish House turned his eyes to the 
gailery, and invoked the verdict of 
public opinion, he was reprimand. 
el by the speaker, and got off mere- 
ly by the ready fiction, that he had 
only addressed the eunstructive mas 
jesty of the people. In the mean 
time, the exact state of his majesty’s 
health can only be guessed at. A- 
pollo is said to be the god both of 
physic and of prophesy, and hence 
medical responses have a sa 
great degree of oracular ancertataty. 
An old wily physician, when “ put 
to the question,” on the nature of 
the patient's malady, used to make 
his ready answer, that it was a com- 
plication, and found a safe shelter 
under the magnitude and shade of 
the word, The medical prognostic, 


in the present most calamituous case, 
has not done much honour to the 
professional sagacity of the prac- 
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titioners; and in the case of Mr, 
Pitt, confident hope was held out by 
the physicians, at atime when cer- 
tainly his most sanguine friends had 
but slight expectations of his re- 
covery. Whether political feelings 
can unconsciously intermix with pro- 
fessional opinions, it is not easy to 
say; but we are certain, that they 
can have no influence whatever, 
when the information is given on 
oath, and on such information, when 
brought before them, the public may 
perfectly rely. 

We cannot help noticing a new 
extravagance of the day, a sort of 
modern crusade, which has of late 
been held forth from the pulpit, 
by preachers, who perambulate the 
land, for the purpose of persuading 
the people to assist or associate, in 
the urgent necessity of converting the 
Jews, and reclaiming the lust sheep 
of Israel, It is not mneant to besiege 
Jerusalem, but merely to make 
a conquest of reason over the per- 
verse people, who, of old, inhabited 
Palestine. ‘Phe attempt will not be 
more successtul in the latter case. 
The Missionary wishes to make as it 
were, a sudden conquest of Hindostan, 
or of Judaism, but le finds the timid, 
and, in other respects, tractable 
Hindoo, as impracticable, as the stub- 
bornand incorrigible Israclite. The 
apparent converts in India are, in 
general, outcasts of their communi- 
ty. It isonly by aslow and gradual 
assimilation, by a gentle but con- 
stanteehange of manners and cus- 
toms, and by a wise direction “in 
- political regulations, that the early 

corer of a people, which have 
become a second and a stronger nae 
ture, can ever be overcome. The 
converted are in many, perhaps in 
most instances, only perverted. 


The power of mind necessary for 
real conversion is possessed by few, 
while such numbers may be bap- 
tized, that the weeried hands must 
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be supported, in the performancey 
the office. It is time enough to ge! 
about the conversion of the Jew 
when you have converted christiag 
into christianity. 

In these vagaries of warm apj 
credulous imagination, that period, 
cally pass through the peogle, ye 
imagine that we find additional cay, 
ses of that political apathy so ¢he 
racteristic of the times, of that 
lessness and inatiention to civi¢ 
ties, which is so alarming at such 
moment as the present. For th 
purpose of diverting the mind of th 
people from political ‘topics, apd 
giving it a new direction, innocest 
with respect to any change in mab 
ters of state, we think the higher 
allied powers of church and state 
connive at the religious extrave 
gances of the day. They would 
pear to prefer to the light of philo 
sophy, which illumines the under 
standing, and cherishes the adop 
tion of the heart, to this light of ew 
qu'ry and investigation, they would 
seem to prefer even the light of 
modern methodism, if that can be 
called a light, which propagates the 
darkness of mystery ; with a prowl 
pretence to extraordinary piety, 
perpetuates the binges of igny 
rance ; sets religion af variance with 
philosophy; and would dare ti 
make the worship of God incom 
patible with the knowledge of hi 
works, 

The truer worship of God com 
sists in the performance of our 
rious duties, in the assertiqn of of 
rights, the pursvit of knowledge, 
and the communication of happr 
ness. The first and. final answe 
which the light of Methodism af 
fords to any question concerning tl 
phenomena of nature, or the us 
of their different changes, 
and sanctions ignorance, and ina 
tion, by the name of God. stent 
tious in its humility, proud io iv 
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selfabasement, the piety so popular 
at present, and as we think not dis- 
couraged, affects to discredit and de- 

ise all investigation into the na- 
ture of things, pretends to see God 
only, who can be seen only in his 
works, over which this false devo- 
tion would drop a curtain of dark- 
ness. That just power of Inven- 
tion is discredited, which searches 
for the causes of things, and having 
mounted to a higher link in the 
series Of causes and effects, (by 
which this universe is suspended as 
witha golden chain from the throne 
of Heaven), we not only command 
a more extensive view of nature, 
but can act upon the surroending 
elements with greater power, with 
a stronger purchase, and make them, 
as it were, the ariels of our bidding, 
for use or for pleasure. This, we 
think, is a true worship of God. 
When held in the light casi by 
such a worship, the light of Me- 
thodism is a candle held in the mid- 
day suun—the flame becomes invis- 
ible. 

Knowledge of all kinds is associa- 
ted. A spirit-stirring activity in 
consequence will pervade the na- 
tional mind. ‘“ Fiat Lux” is the 
motto that renders man good in the 
sight of his Maker. But ignorance 
and apathy, both personal and po- 
litical, are well known to be as in- 
dissolubly connected. « Keep hence- 
forth,” (said one of the tyrants of 
Athens, to Socrates), keep at a pro- 
per distance from the carpenters, 
smiths, and shoemakers, and let us 
no more have your examples from 
among them.” Jt is then our be- 
lief, that these various missions, of 
a nature often captivating by their 
eccentricity, tickling the imagina- 
tion, rather than teaching the heart, 

se new spzritual organizations of 
“ciety, are, unconsciously to their 
‘gents, made the instruments of 
wiling the people away, from the 
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one thing most immediately need- 
ful, which, when once procured, 
would, in its effects, gradually but 
surely (ior we disbelieve the efficacy 
of sudden conversions, either reli« 
gious or political), establish the hap- 
piness and glery of the British em- 
pire—That one thing needful is, 
THE RADICAL REFORM OF THE RE- 
PRESENTATION OF THB. PEOPLE IN 
PARLIAMENT: | 

The King’s malady increases, All 
hopes of restoration to mental sa- 
nity appear to be abandoned,and a 
speedy termination to his bodily suf- 
feriugs is anticipated. The present 
is a period of anxious suspense. 
Will the Prince in his new character 
adhere to his professions, and support 
the claims of the Catholics? Dark 
ivsinuations of this subjectinthe form 
of tears on one side, and hopes on 
the other are thrown out. We will 
not give credit to s@ch reports, until 
we see much stromger grounds for 
belief, than are yet afforded. Ru- 
mours are also afloatihat by an in- 
sidious mane@uvre of appropriating 
a million and @ half of the Droits of 
the admiralty* t% @ special purpose, 
the continuation Of the present mi- 
nistry in powéf is secured as a re- 
ward fora favour conferred. Here 
also we suspend our belief. The 

litical machine is in great danger. 
Skilful management free from the 
extremes of indecision and rashness 
may domuch. nt above all things 
scrupulous honesty and undeviating 
integrity free from all political fi» 
nesse are essentially necessary. An 
error iv the prudent direction of the 





* The Droits of the admiralty arise from 
the produce of prizes taken before an ac- 
tual declaration of war. According to 
feudal notiens these are considered as seig- 
norial rights belonging to the crown. 
They are occasionally appropriated at the 
will of the sovereign on the r ibili 
of ministers. At present a large aceumue 
Jation is supposed te exist. 
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reins may precipitate the machine of 


government, into one of the dread/ui 
precipices, by which the presem 
rough and narrow road is surrounded 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Ata meeting of the friends of Parliamentary 
Reform in Cornwall, held at Bodmin on Mon- 
day the 8th of July, 1811. 


Edw. Wm. Stackhouse, esq. in the Chair. 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted :— 
Resolved, 


I—That we cordially agree with the 
friends of parliamentary reform who met 
in London the 10th of June, that the house 
of commons does net represent the peo- 
ple; that it does not speak the sense of the 
nation ; that to the defective state of the 
representation and the unconstitutional 
duration of parliaments, we owe unne- 
cessary wars, the present enormous accu- 
mulation of Public debt, a load of taxes, 
grievous from their weight, but especially 
oppressive from the mode by which they 
are collected and enforced, the overthrow 
oi whe balance of power abroad, and the 
consolidation of a corrupt system of influ- 
ence at home, which takes away every 
shadow of authority and credit from the 
most venerable parts of our constitution. 

U.—That therefore a reform in the re- 
presentation of the people is essential to 
the independence of the crown and the li- 
berty of the people. 

1il—That a constitutional reform will 
alone be adequate or efficient, which shall 
restore to the crown the free exercise of 
the prerogatives entrusted to it by the 
constitution for the common weal, and 
to the people the full enjoyment of those 
true, ancient, and indubitable rights and 
privileges, which they are entitled to pray 
and demand according to the laws and 
statutes of the realm. 

IV.—That by the laws and statutes of 
the realm, the subject has settled in him a 
true and fundamental right of property, 
and that without his consent, it shail not 
be taken from him ; that therefore he shall 
not be compelled to contribute to any tax, 
talliage, aid, or other like charge, not set 
by common consent in parliament ; since 
in parliament all the whole body of the 
realm, and every particular member there- 
of, either in persom or by representation 
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(and that upon their own free election) 
are by the laws supposed to be personally 
present, 

V.—That by the present state of th 
representation, the subjects’ fundament 
rights ot property and free election ar 
openly violated, since it is a fact that cam 
not be denied, that numbers are taxed 
parliament who have no voice in the ele 
tiori of members of parliament ; and it js 
afact of which proof was tendered at the 
bar of the house of commons, that on 
hundred and fifty four powerful individuals, 
peers and others, by influence or direct no- 
mination, return an actual majority of 
that house. 

VI—That as the right of election wa 
by the constitution designed to give to the 
people that man, and that man only, whom 
by their voices actually, not constructively 
given, they declare they know, esteem, 
love, and trust, so can it not be satisfied by 
a reptesentation that exists only in the 
forms and fictions of law. A virtual te 
presentation therefore, however modified, 
we protest against as a violation of our 
constitutional rights and privileges : as be | 
ing itself a solecism in terms ; as contre 
dicting the king’s command, that the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses be chosen 
freely and indifferently: as being repug- 
nant tothe spirit of the constitution, and 
to the obvious intent and purpose of the 
laws by which the right of common cot 
sent is fenced and secured; and lastly, a 
being cunningly calculated to enslave the 
people under the shew and forms of fret 
dom. 

VII. That so long, therefore, as there 
is reason to suspéct that a majority of the 
House of Commons, instead of being the 
freely chosen delegates of a free people, 
are the nominees of an odious oligarchy, 
so long shal] we complain that the com 
stitution is violated, and that a reform ia 
the representation is necessary } tHat there 
fore economical reform, a reform which 
has only for its object to shorten the dure 
tion of parliaments, and diminish the 
penses of elections, will not satisfy’ us} 
coupled indeed with a constitutional re 
form, we should hail these measures # 
essential to the independence of the crowa 
and the liberties of the people ; but with 
out a constitutional reform we object @ 
them; because as they do not restore out 
constitutional rights, and as experience hat 
shewn how vain is the attempt tor 
waste, correct abuses, and prevent (of 
suption by measures of mere managemest 
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and rerulation, they are inadequate and 
efficient ; but we especially and empha- 
tically object to them, because, without 
constitutional reform, instead of restoring 
the independence of the c.own, and the 
liberties of the people, they have an ob- 
vious tendency still further to abridge 
them, by rendeving that borough patron- 
age, which we conceive to be the root of 
the evil, more manageable and less expen- 
sive, and by enabling a faction more ef- 
fectually to controul and influenge a ma- 
jority of that house, ig which confessedly 
the powers of. the government are sub- 
stantially vested. 

VIII. That our objections to these par- 
tial measures thus arising from their ne- 
cessary tendencies, are further confirmed 
by the result of actual experience, and the 
irrefragable evidence of facts, for we cane 
not but recollect that they proceeded from 
that same Whig party, whose favourite 
maxim it has been, to govern the country 
by family interests and party connections ; 
that in pursuance of this policy, although 
they have frequently diminished the ine 
fluence of the crown, they have never se- 
riously attempted to increase the interests 
of the peoples that although during the 
America war they courted the: people 
by some vague and general flatteries, 
whilst they retrenched the influence of the 
crown, in points connected with its splen- 
dour and bounty, yet, by the memorable 
coalition, they avowed their contempt 
for the opinion of the one, and by 
the India bill, unmasked their danger- 
ous designs upon the independence of the 
other. We cannot, therefore, but con- 
sider the reform which is thus proposed, 
as suspicious and dylusive, and especially 
as the same maxims of government as pre- 
ceded the never to be forgotten events 
of that never to be forgoiten period, are 
now avowed as the foundation of that ree 
form. 

IX. That we, therefore, declare it to 
be our fixed resolution and purpose, never 
+ lose sight of the great object which we 
“Ave ID View, a constitutional-reform ; and 
we pledge ourselves to each other, and to 
the country, to endeavour to obtain it at 
‘very Opportunity, favourable to our efs 
forts, aud by every meang which the law 


and constitution will permit honest men 
aad good subjects to employ. 

X. That the thanks of this meeting he 
Frvea to J. T. P. B. Trevannion, and Wil- 
‘am Peter, esqrs. for the very able man- 
‘im which they supported the cause of 
BilrastT 


he 
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parliamentary reform at the meeting in 
Londen, 

XI. ‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the mayor of Bodmin, for the 
police and ready manner in which he con 
sented t» accommodate this meeting with 
the use of the Assize-hall. 

E. W. STACKHOUSE, chairman. 

The chairman having leit the chair, it 
was proposed, and carried unanimously, 
That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the chairman, for his very able and im 
partial couduct in the chair, 


—— 


Axcuinatp Hamittow Rowan, is much 
obliged to such of his tenantry as, unknown 
to him, have so publicly expressed thert 
sense of his conduct, in never having, 
sincé his arrival, exercised a right, which 
he, however, looks upon as founded in 
principle ; though he is concerned to find 
that in some instances it has gone so far 
as to take discount upon discount in the pay- 
ment of rents, 

His notions of the right of property in 
land, impel him to share every pecuniary 


inconvenience, arising from the rapid flight 
of specie from these countries, in common 
with his tenantry; from whose improye- 
ments, as well as his own right, his rents 
flow in a mixed prepertion. 

Put he foresees that a time is. rapidly ad- 
vancing, when the depreciation of papcre 
money may go to that excess, though at pre- 
sent it is scarcely felt, landholders may, 
and must, by taking bank-notes as sterling 
money; bear much more than an equal and 
just share of the byrthen of that calamitous 
period, 

A.H. R. is concerned that those who 
wish to avert such an occurrence, do not 
join the little phalanx headed by Sir Frans 
cis Burdett and Mr, Brand, in the house of 
Commons, and in the country of England 
by that venerable patriot, whose steady 
heart and head have never swerved from 
the cause of parliamentary reform, Major 
Cartwright, in their pursuit ; and thus pros 
cure tothe people of both countries a real 
representation in their house by qnict 
means rather than risk the making it the 
consequence of irritation or despair. 


Killcleagh Castl > July 30, 1811. 


Population of the United States, in 1810, 
Virginia, ...0.scecseegregeysecsseresessees 965,079 
New-York,......000+ tessceesevesescesees DI Dsaa0 
Pennsylvania, oe eesccrssecesseceeesveessBQ, 163 
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piaoegqunasten; (pr.) «....472,040 700,745 
IMC ceccccscorccssccsessesea sos t OO 
North Carolina,,........0.000+0000000000563,526 
South Carolina,........ccceceeeseoeesee414,935 
AM ys ac scscnesevecsvecsceccsocscseQ0G, 52 1 
Marylannds........0.ssecceeseeseeeese000380,546 
COMROCBICUE 5000006006 c0000cccce- 000000086) O49 
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At a public mecting of Frecholders and inhabr 
tant-houscholders of the County of Hissex, held 
at the Shirewhall, at Chelmsford, on the 3d 
of August, : : 

P. DU CANE, JUN. ESQ. in the chair. 
Resolved, That it was averred in a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, on the 6th 
of May, 1793, and evidence in proof of 
the facts at the same time tendered by the 
petitioners, that THREE HUNDRED AND SE- 
ven of the members for England and 

Wales only, are not sent to parliament by 

the suffrages of the people, but are, 

through numerous breaches and evasions 
of the freedom of election therein set forth, 
reurned by oNf HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 

FOUR peers and commoners—and also, 

that the allegations in the said petition 

sull stand on the journals of parliament 
uncontradicted. 


Resolved, That it appears to us unde- 
niable, that this deplorable decay of popu- 
lar representation in parliament, co-opera- 
ting with the septennial duration of the 
$xme parliaments, ts a gross and palpable 
departure trem the only constitutional 
character of the lower House of Parlia- 
ment, “a full and free representative of 
the Commons of this realm.” 


Resolved, That the elective franchise 
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was, by an established principle of ow 
ancient and excellent constitution, distr 
buted between the frecholders and th 
householders, aud therefore, that it is the 
opinion of this. meeting, that in additiog 
to the land-owners, and in lieu of returg; 
to parliament ja the uname of depopulated, 
or close, or venal boroughs, the househo} 
ders of Great Britain and Ireland, directly 
paying certain assessments to the stay, 
ought, except in the case of peers of the 
realm, to have a voice in the election of 
the members of the Commons House ¢f 
parliament. 

Resolved also, That in the opinion of 
this meeting, a law for taking the poll of 
the voters, under such regu {tions as would 
prevent in future the ruinous expense of 
contested elections, is not more necessary 
toward the independence and integrity ¢f 
parliament, than it ts for the preservatiug 
of public morals. 

Resolved, That the county of Esser, 
which, in respect to its extent, popule 
tion, commerce, and taxes, is ane of th 
first counties in the kingdom, may no lo» 
ger be Ueprived, as it is at present, oft 
fair and just proportion in the represents 
tion of the people, nor its inhabitants lef 
under tbe oppressive influence of decayed, 
dependent, and corrupted boroughs, 

Resolved, ‘That a petition from free 
holders and householders in Essex be pit 
sented to the House of Commons, prayiig 
for a parliamentary restoration of the w 
doubted and fundamental right of th 
people to a representation, by free dé 
tion, to short parliaments, And at the 
same time resolved, ‘That all such reform 
in the powers of electing the members ® 
sit for them’ in parliament, ought to pre 
ceed on the approved principles of t 
English constitution of government by 
the three estates of King, Lords, afd Com 
mons, and ought not to infringe the p* 
vileges, nor the prer gative of the crows 

The thanks of the meeting were 
given to Mr. Du Cane, the chairmaa, # 
the able and judicious manner in whith 
had presided that day. 


It was then moved by Mr. Burgoy® 
and seconded by Mr. Holt, that Me 
Honywood and Mr. Harvey should be ™ 
quested to present the petition to 
ment, 

~<a —_< 
The Petition of the undersigned Frecholder o 
Inhabitants, Householders of the, County : 
Essex, to the Honourable the Common § 
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the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in parliament atsembled, 
Sheweth, 

That yeur petitioners, impelled by a 
strong sense of the duty they owe to thent- 
selves, and to their country, at this event- 
ful and unprecedented conjuncture of pubs 
lic affairs, avail themselves of their right 
of petitioning your honourable house, in 
order to lay before you their sentiments 
on the present very imperfect and inade- 

uate representation of the people in par- 
liament, under the existing forms of elec- 
tion. Your petitioners conceive, that one 
excellent part of the constitution consists 
in the representative system, by which the 
people are allowed a due share in the go- 
vernment. But after they have seen it dis- 
tinctly stated in a petition presented to 
our honourable house on the 6th day of 
May, in the year 1793, and evidence ten- 
dered in proof of the facts that THREE 
HUNDERED AND SEVEN OF YOUR MEMBERS 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES ONLY, are not 
sent to parliament by the suffrages of the 
people: that they are, on the contrary, 
RETURNED BY ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
FOUR PEERS AND COMMONERS; and when 
they find that these allegations stand at 
this day on the Journals of parliament, un- 
contradicted, they cannot but conclude, 
that y ur honourable house has lamenta- 
bly departed from its original and consti- 
tutionai -hatacter, “a full and free repre- 
sentative of the Comimons of these realms.” 

To this alarming defect your petitioners 
ascribe the far greater part of their nd- 
_tional calamities; therefore, it is they 

would bring to your recollection the blood 
that has been wasted in wars, which, to 
Say the least, wiser counsels might have 
avoided. ‘Therefore, they would remind 
you of the vast and fearful magnitude of 
the public expenditure, and of the accu- 
mulated increase of debt and _ taxation. 
To the same source they ascribe the deci- 
sions of your, hanourablé house, on va- 
rious occasions, in thanifest opposition to 
the declared sense of the country; and to 
tS Most essential interests, as well as in 
direct contradiction to your own recorded 
opinions, Above all, your petitioners at- 
tribute to this unhappy cause, the unwil- 
lingness hitherto shown in parliament to 
aquire into, and correct the corruptions 
and abuses which prevail, too notorigusly 
for denial, in the procuring of seats in 
{ont honourable house, and which tend 

Y diminishing its virtue, to destroy the 

Confidence of the people in the Commons 
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House of parliament. For these, as well 
as for many other powerful reasons, that 
might be derived from existifig circum- 
stances, which your petitioners forbear to 
mention, lest hey should too much mix 
their present feelings with discussion on 
the vital principles of the liberties of Eng- 
Jand, they beseech your honourable house, 
that the septennial act, which, under a 
plea of public danger, was; in contempt 
of national right, passed by a House of 
Commons chostn only for three years, 
be forthwith eb, and that in addi- 
tion to the land ownets; and in lieii of ree 
turns to parliament in the name of depo- 
pulated, or close or venal boroughs, the 
householders of Great Britain and Ireland, 
directly paying a certain assessment to the 
state, may, with the exception of the peers 
of the realm, have a vote in the election 
of members of your honourable house, 
and under such regulations of the poll as 
would prevent the ruinous expense of con. 
tested elections, but too often the result 
as they aré now conductéd—a precaution, 
they will add, not more necessary toward 
the independence and integrity of parlia- 
ment, than it is for the preservation of 
public morals, 

An efficient and coristitutional reform 
in the powers of eléctidn to your honour- 
able house, they are fully persuaded would 
afford a safe, certain, and speedy remed 
for the numerous gtievances under which 
they labour. 

They are, moreover, persuaded it is the 
only efficient remedy to be found for them, 
because it is only by such reform, and 
with the term of the representative trust 
considerably sHortened, that you can restore 
that identity of interést between the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and the 
people at large, without which your pe- 
titioners have no rationdl assurance that 
they shall enjoy the blessings of free and 
equal government, undér the safe-guard 
of the British constitution. 

The disastrous times in which we live, 
demand this open avowal of your peti- 
tioners’ thoughts and wishes on a mea- 
sure again and agai brought before you ; 
and in the language in which they have 
conveyed them, they intreat you to be- 
lieve, they intend your honourable house 
no disrespect, though they frankly confess 
they are unacquainted with words tog 
strong to express what they feel on a 
topic so intimately connected with their 
dearest rights, and most valeable inte- 
rests. . . 
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In conclusion, your petitioners earnestly 
pray your honourable house to undertake 
aconstitutional reform before it be too late, 
according to the provisions they have pre- 
sumed to point out, or in such other mode, 
as to your wisdom shall seem more effec- 
tual forthe accomplishment of the import- 
ant object which your petitioners have in 
view. ’ 

So shall the affections of the people be 
conciliated: your herourable house re- 
trieve its due weight and influence on 
the public mind; the internal peace and 
independence of the country he secured: 
stability given te the throne, aad our hber- 
ties, our best inheritance, be perpetuated. 

Aud your petitioners shall ever pray, &e. 





GALWAY CATHOLIC MEETING. 


Ata most numerous and highly respectable mecte 
ihg of the Roman Catholics of the County of 
Galway, held in the County Court-bouse, in the 
town of Galway, on Sunday, the 11th of dup 
gust instant, the followmg Resolutions were 
moved by Sir Thomas Burke, Bart. seconded by 
the Hon. Charles Efrenc:h, and unanimously 
ugreed iQo— a 


‘The Rt. Hon. Lord Efrench in the chair. 


Resolved, That we most cordially concur 
with, and adopt the resolutions entered mto 
by the general committee of the Catholics 
of Ireland on the Slst of July last ; and 
that we cannot sutliciently applaud their 
firm, temperate, and consiitutional conduct 
on the occasion, which rendered expedient 
their extraordinary mecting of that day, 

Resolved, ‘That the right to frame and 
present petutions for the redress of grie- 
vances, to the King and Parliament, is un- 
questionable, and to us disqualitied in so 
many respects, inestimable, as being one of 
the few rights of the subject, of which 
we have not been divested, and as being 
moreover the effective channel through 
which our sufferings shall be told, and the 
unmerited severity of our case placed for 
redress under the considerationof the crowa 
and legislature, 

Resolved, That we consider the recent 
proceedings of the administration of this 
country as a manifest attack on this come 
mon, unalienable and invaluable right of 
the Protestant, the Dissenter, and the Cae 
tholic, and that the attempt to impedeand 
render it nugatory or impracucablein our 
case, under the evasions and pretexts cone 
tained im the late circular letter and pro- 
clanation, is a daring encroachment on this 
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most important and sacred privilege, whic 
the law and constitution has long secured 
to the subjects of this realm. 

Resolved, therefore, ‘That we have heard 
with sentiments of deep regret and asto 
nishment the late aggression made on the 
liberties of some of our Cathclic fellow-sub. 
jects in Dublin, and that we will, to the 
utmost of our power, by all legal and com 
stitutional means, support and co-operate 
with them in upholding our commoa 
right. 

Resolved, That unmoved and uninfle 
enced by these. measures, and convinced 
that the formation of a committee for the 
purpose of preparing and causing to be 
presented petitions for redress of grievances 
is perfectly constituticnal, and, save by 
perverted and oppressive construction, 
vidently out of the intent and meaning of 
the act of parliament, called the conver 
tion act, we do now proceed forthwith 
appoint a committee for the express put 
pose of preparing a petition for the total 
repeal of the harassing and degrading laws 
which affect us, and of causing the same to 
be presented early in the ensuing session 
of parliament. 

Resolved, That we nominate for that 
purpose Sir ‘Thomas Burke, Bart. Malachy 
Donelan, Christopher Dillon Bellew, John 
Browne, John J. Burke, esqrs. Hon, Mate 
tin French, Philip Lynch, Athy; Hubert 
Dolphin, Edward Blake, and Robert French 
jun, esqrs. and that said gentlemen do full 
possess the confidence of the Catholics 
this county. 

Resolved, That on a deliberate conside 
ration of the actual state of public feelings 
and opinions, of the times and events amidst 
which we live, of the present dangers ard 
unexampled ditliculty of the British Ear 
pire, we feel it a solemn duty (withowt re 
ference to our own peculiar interests) thes 
to proceed with determined exertion 
combined efforts towards procuring the 
entire and immediate abolition of the uae 
justifiable, insulting, and most impolitic dix 
tinctions, legal and otherwise, which hum 
ble us, its natives, in this our ancient land; 
that the specdy restoration of ail thos 
righis, liberties, and immunities of which 
we have been stripped, is a measure indise 
pensably necessary to its welfare and sect 
rity ; that it isat length and fully due @ 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, whether 
ticir title to it is estimated by their } 
loyal and patient suffering, their useful 


productive industry, their signal conti 
bution to the national revenue, their gre# 
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stake in property, and social attachments, 
ot by their numerical weight ; the talents 
they display, their free, faithful and lavish 
sacrifice of life and blood ; their valourous 
achievements by sea and land, and their 
emineat enlargement of that military glo- 
ry which illumines the British rauks, and 
has encompassed with steady lustre the 
character of the British seaman and sol- 
dier. ' 

Resolved, That we cannot, on this oc- 
casion, deny ourselves the cordial gratifi- 
cation of pro¢glaiming the brotherly union, 
the unreserved intercourse, and social af. 
fection, of all and every deseription of his 
majesty’s subjects in this our extensive 
county. That with us, religion, pure and 
uncorrupted by a baneful policy, acts as 
the promoter of peace, the preserver of har- 
mony. That the enlightened liberality of 
our Protestant brethren is deeply felt in, 
and eagraven on our hearts, and that no 
rivalry shall exist between us, save that 
of an wterchange of good offices—a per- 
petual reciprocity of benefits. 


The following Resolutions were proposed by the 
Hon. Charles Ffrench, seconded by Christopher 


Dillon Bellew, e6q. and unanimously agreed to :— 


Resolved, That the unanimous and cor- 
dial thanks of the Catholics of this county, 
are pre-eminently due and are hereby gi- 
ven to John Keogh, esq. for his long and 
successful struggles in their cause, and 
particularly for his glorious exertions in 
1793, when by means of his dauntless spi- 
rit, perseverance, and transcendant talent, 
he accomplished for his brethern the mea- 


sure of the elective franchise, which first. 


raised them from despondency, and gave 
them an interest in their country’s welfare 
and stability, 

Resolved, That this, our sense of grati- 
tude, be presei.ted to John Keogh, esq. 
by his cullearucs, on that memorable occa- 
tion, the Right Hon. Lord Ffrench, and 
Christopher Dillon Bellew, esq. (at the re- 
quest of the meeting) as also by the Hon. 
Charles Ffrench. 


Lord Ffrench having left the chair, and 
Sir Thomas Burke, Bart. having been called 
thereto, 


_ Resolved, That the thanks of this meet~ 
ing are due, and hereby given to Lord 
Firench, for his dignified and proper cune 
Guct ia the chair. 


Tuomas Burxe Chairman. 
Hugert Doirngn, Secretary. 
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READING MEETING. 


At a numerous meeting of the friends of indepene 
dence and reform in this town and neighboure 
hood, holden at the Bar-Inn, on Thursday, 
August the 5th, the following Resolutions 


were agreed to unanimously -— 


Resolved, ‘That the best way to have 
incorrupt members to serve in parliament, 
is to send them there incorruptly, and that 
the example set by the city of Westmin- 
ster, in the election of Sir Francis Burdett, 
mects with our entire approbation, and 
deserves to be imitated. 

Resolved, That we will fever support, 
by our vote, avy candidate, either for the 
cqunty or for the borough, in whom we 
cannot place the fullest confidence, that 
he will represent us faithfully in parlia- 
ment, on the vitally important question of 
parliamentary reform, 

Resolved, That the Jate reinstatement 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
in the chief command of the arm , is an 
Outrageous insult offered to public feels 
ing, and the climax of ministerial audacity, 
made wanten by impunjty; and that the 
support given to this measure by a greag 
majority of that very House of Commons, 
whose anticipated sentence of censure, 
compelled the Duke of York to resign, 
affords an instance of inconsistency, which, 
in the present condition of the Liberty of 
the Press, we forbear to characterize, and 
is a full proof of the utter alienation of 
sentiment which exists between the people 
and their representatives. 

Resolved, ‘Ihat our hearty thanks are 
justly due to our representative, Charles 
Shaw Lefevre, esq. for the support which 
he gave to Lord Milton's motion on the 
subject of the Duke of York’s re-appointe 
ment,.and for the uniform support which 
he has given to every motion for parliae 
mentary reform. 


Resolved, That as soon as the next sese 
sion of parliament commences, a meeting 
of the inhabitants of this borough be cal- 
led, to consider the propriety of resorting 
to petitions, or other constitutional means 
for obtaining a more effectual representas 
tion of the people in parliament. 


Resolved, That the annual public din- 
ner of Friends to Independence and Re- 
fo min the town and neighbourhood, bee 
held next year the third ‘ihursday in Au. 
gust, at the Bear-inn, and that the followe 
ing gentlemen be a committee to adver- 
tise and conduct the same, 
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Messrs. Dickenson, Messrs. Charlton, 


Champion, Monck, 
Warry, Stacey, 

B. Champion, T. Fardon, 
J. Smith, Searle. 


}. B. MONCK, Chairman. 


The thanks of the meeting were after- 
wards given to J. B. Mouck, esq. for his 
impartial conduct in the chair. 


—_- 
CATHOLIC COMMITTEE. 

At a special mecting of the general Committee of 
the Catholics of Ireland, held at No. 4, Ca- 
pel-strect, on Wednesday, the Slst, July, 
1811; 

The Earl of Fingall,in the Chair, 


Resolved, That the Catholic committee, 
having adjourned on the 25th July, to the 
19th October, 1811, have, notwithstanding, 
_ deemed it expedient to hold an extraordi- 
nary meeting on this Sist day of July, in 
consequence of a Communication from go- 
veroment to thé Earl of Fingall, dated 
the 30th instant, to the following effect :— 
« That a privy éouncil was td be assembled 
to tuke into consideration the expediency 
of issuing a proclamation, declaratory of 
the law, &c. &Ke.—and liktwise of the 
course to be pursued to ensure its obser- 
vance.” 

Resolved, That this committee, relying 
on the constitutional right on the subject 
to petition the legislature, in the way and 
manner specified in a resofution to that 
effect, passed at the last aggregate mect- 
ing of their body, do now determine to 
continue and persevere in the constitution- 
al course they have maturely adopted, 
for the sole, express, and specific purpose 
of preparing a petition or petitions to par- 
liament for their full participation of the 
rights of the constitution, and, that in so 
doing, they not only in their opinion do 
not violate, but act in strict eoniormity 
with its soundest principles. 

Resolved, ‘That this committee will never 
meet wmdler pretence of prepar ing or presenting a 
petition, but, for the strict and sole purpuse 
of preparing, and causing to be preseni- 
ed, a petition, or petitions. 

Kesolved, ‘That the right of petitioning, 
secured by the bill of rights, is recognized 
by the 4th and last clause of the conyen- 
tion act,in the words following :—" Pro- 
vided also, that nothing herein contained, 
shall be construed in any manner to prevent 


or unpede the undoubted right of his ma- 
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jesty’s subjects of this realm, to petition \j 
majesty or both houses, or either houseg 
parliament, for redress of any public ¢ 
private grievance.” 

Resolved, That the resolutions of t 
late aggregate meeting of the Catholicsg 
Ireland, holden on the 9th of July, having 
appeared this day in an imperfect. state,is 
a proclamation from government, we fe 
it expedient to re-publish them. 

* Resolved, ‘That being impressed wid 
an unalterable conviction of its being th 
undoubted right of every man to worship his Crm 
ator according to the genuine dictates of his om 
conscience, We deem it our duty public 
and solemnly to declare our decided op 
nion and principle, that no governmentas, 
with justice, inflict any pains, penalty, 
privation, upon any mau, for professigg 
that form of christian faith which hein ls 
conscience believes. 

“ Resolved, That we, therefore, sul 
persevere in petitioning the jegislature f@ 
a total and unqualified repeal of the pend 
laws which aggrieve and degrade the G 
tholics of Ireland. 

* Resolved, That in €xercising this uw 
doubted right of petitioning, we shall com 
tinue to adhere to the ancient principles 
of the constitution, and to conform abew 
the peculiar restrictions which, by moden 
Statutes, are imposed on the people d 
Ireland.. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of Cathe 
lics be theretore appointed, and request 
to cause proper petitions to be forthwid 
framed, tor the repeal of the penal laws 
and to procure signatures thereto ind 
parts of Ireland, and to take measures ft 
bringing such petitions under the send 
consideration of the legislature, withint 
first month of the ensuing sessjons,of pa 
liament, 

“Resolved, That said committee @ 
consist of ihe Catholic peers, and their & 
dest sons; the Catholic Baronets; the Pr 
lates of the Catholic chureh in Ireland) 
and also of ren persons to be appointedly 
the Catholics in each county in I 
the survivors of the delegates of 1793 ¥ 
constitute an integral pari of that number; 
and also of five persons to be appolil 
by the Catholic inhabitants of each 
in Dublin. 

“ Resolved, That it be reconmmended® 
such committee to resort to all legal 
Constitutional means ef maintaining? ™ 
dial communication of sentiment’ and 
Operation of conduct amongst the 
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of Ireland; and, generally, of promoting 
the favourable reception of our petition. 

« Resolved, That the appointment of the 
said persons be made forthwith, 

“ Resolved, That, until the new com- 
mittee shall be appointed, the management 
of Catholic affairs shal] be confided to the 
Catholic Peers, Baronets, and survivors of 
the delegates of 1793.” 

FInGALL, Chairman, 
Enwaxp Hay, Sec. 


Dennis Scutcy, esq. in the Chair. 


Resolved, That the most cordial thanks 
ef this comimttee are due, and are here- 
by returned tothe Earlof Fingall, for his 
manly, spirited, and dignified conduct in 
the Chair. 

Epwarp Hay, Secretary. 


— ——— 
SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


The following addresses to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, were una- 
njmously agreed to, and the Moderator is 
ordered to transmit them to the secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and have them, 
with the answer, published in the Dub- 
lin Evening Post, the Patriot, and the 
two Belfast Newspapers : 


Cookstows, June 27th, 1811. 
To his Royal Highness, the Prince REGENT 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 
Moy it please your Royal Highness, 
We, the Ministers and Elders of the 


annual meeting, request permission to ex- 
press to your Royal Highness the deep 
and unfeigned sorrow with which we 
have been penetrated, on account of the 
indisposition of our revered and most gra- 
cus sovereign. e = « 

Protected, during his long and equitable 
feign, in the enjoyment of civil and re- 


Commercial Report. 


general Synod of Ulster, assembled at our’ 
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ligious liberty, and distinguished by many 
marks of his royal favour, we feel impel- 
led by the united sense of duty and of 
gratitude, to offer our earnest prayers to 
the supreme disposer of all events for his 
speedy and complete recovery. 

We entreat your Royal Highness to ac- 
cept the assurance of our dutiful attach- 
ment to your Royal Highness’ person, 
and of our humble acknowledgments 
for those liberal, dignified, and constitu. 
tional seatiments, which your Royal High 
niss has taken occasion to express, and 
which cannot fail to inspire all classes of 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects with an entire 
reliance on the wisdom of your Royal 
Highness’ councils in the administration 
of the government of this united kingdom, 
during the indisposition of your royal 
father. 

Signed in our name, and by our order, 
at Cookstown, this 27th day of June, 
1811. 

JAMES BANKHEAD, Moderator. 


To his Grace, Cuarces Lennox, Duke, of 
Richmond, Lord J.ieutenant General, and 
General Governor of Ireland, 


May it please your Grace, 


We, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the ministers and elders of the 
general Synod. of Ulster, request your 
Grace may be pleased to transmit to his 
Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, the 
address which we herewith forward. 

We have great satisfaction in embracing 
the occasion which now offers, to present 
to your Grace our cordial acknowledg- 
ments of your Grace’s mild and temper 
ate government of this part of the United 
Kingdom, as well as for the particular 
kindness which we have experienced dur- 
ing your Grace’s adininistration, 

Signed in our name, and by our order, 
at Cvookstown, this 27th day of June, 
18h], 

JAMES BANKWEAD, Moderator. 


— 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From July 20, till August 20, 


The weather for the last month has been favourable, frequent showers have had a good 

ect onthe flax, and the late crop of potatoes, the former is complained of in many places 
% being rather a thin crop, the goodness of the latter will very much depend on the 
abvence of the frost in the end of the season, 
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The wheat harvest has commenced, and it is expected there will be a tolerably goo 
crop of that grain. 

Barley in general is a deficient, and oats will not prove near an average crop. 
The disposition to save the seed of Flax, does not appear general amongst th 
growers of it this season ; it will be well if they do not suffer for the omissiva ney J 
year. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Mew in trade have ofien despised the theory of their own profession, and ridiculed 
those who have attempted to account for practice on the just principles of théory, 
Adam Smith, in his lectures at the University of Glasgow. has more clearly explained 
the principles of trade, than most men daily conversant in its details would have bees 
able to do. Living in a large commercial town, he gathered from his commuaicatipy 
with commercial men, details of the practice, and combined them in his comprehem 
sive mind with an enligiitencd and enlarged theory. His lectures thus formed th 
ground-work of his Essay on the Wealth of Nations, a work which bas done much 
unfold the causes of public and private prosperity, and to unravel the intricacies d 
trade to the very men who made it their daily occypation. He ltkewise deiected and gr 
posed many prejudices which escaped their daily observation. Thus by a knowledge 
in chemistry, and other branches of science, literary men have often explained toa 
tizans and mechanics the principles of their professions, so have the principles of trade 
been illustrated by a man not personally or practically conversant in its details. This 
may be called the philusophy of trade, and it has its important advantages by bringing 
enlarged and comprehensive principles to detect the errors which arise from men ploé 
ding on in the mere details of buying and selling. 

‘To an investigation of principle, by theoretical men, we are indebted for much 
clearness of explanation on the present alarming depreciation of paper money. Prat 
tical men are too apt to act on confined vicws, and not take in a sufficiently compre 
hensive examination ot the subject. They confine themselves only to such things @ 
pass within their own lined range, and judge of the whole from the small part whit} 
they know. In the early numbers of these reports, the writer acknowledges, that frum 
contracting his views merely to what passed around him, as to the traflic in guineas, ke 
wrote too much in favour of adopting 4 paper currency, although he still, maintained, 
even then, its inferiority to gold, it it had been practicable to retain the latter among 
us, but as the circumstances of the times, and the situation of the empire, imperious] 
prevented this desirable circumstance, he recommended a compliance with necessity, 
and to acquiesce in a crisis which could not be prevented. In fact, no better could & 
done, for this small portion of the empire, the north of Jreland, could not resist the 
everwhelining torrent, a eee 

They who still hesitate to admit the actual depreciation which has taken place, ate 
referred tor farther proof, to the unfavourable rate of exchange against London on the 
continent of Europe. Bills drawn on London are purehased on the continent at 2 mo 
unfavourable rate of exchange, because when they become due, they will be paid only 
ia paper, for if they were payable jn guineas, which covid be withdraw 
to the continent, to pay British debts, the disadvantage of the exchange would imme 
diately disappear, and the remittance of guineas or bullion from England, would 
speedily effect a remedy. A guinea is now worth 30s, in Hamburgh. The impolicyd 
the orders-in council likewise increases the unfavourable rate of exchange, by cutting 
off the American trade with the European continent, for from this source remittance 
were formerly procured to moderate the high exchange. 

Various opinions exist as to the causes of depreciation. High taxation, unfavourable 
foreign exchanges, the insolvency of the national banks evideiiced by their protection ae 
to pay in specie, and the over-issues of paper, are severally named, ‘1 hese all contribute 
their share. It may be unnecessary to examine with precision thé exact proportie) 
which each of these causes respectively contribute, but let us recollect, they afe 
strictly referrible to the destructive system ef war, in which we are blindly and p@ 
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tinaciously engaged. At the risque of being considered to dwell only on the one note, 
it cannot be too often reiterated, that the War is the source from which through 
various channels the depreciation proceeds. The French, by their public documents, 
plainly show that they understand the effects of the depreciation, and are prepared 
to avail themselves of our blunders in continuing to run in debt, and on this error of 
continual borrowing they place their ultimate hopes of. success. — They justly say, that 
running in debt, and continuing a perpetual war, are incompatible, for borrowing 18 
only consistent with a speedy prospect of peace, and a consequent ability to pay the 
debt. The payment of the debt can never take place, while the expense of war is con- 
tinued. 

The French government have issued a new Gold coinage. The Napoleon, containing 
40 franks in value, at 10d. per frank, is equal to £1. 13s. 4d. A few straggling Na- 
poleons have found their way to this country, and they are already, it is stated, an 
article of traffic in London. 

We find another proof of the depreciation of our currency, and the consequent high 
price of bullion, in the circumstance of the old plate of the Duke of, Queensberry selling 
lately by auction, in London, at 8s. per ounce. It was not estimated at this price from 
any veneration for its late owner, or for its antiquity, but for its intrinsic value in bul- 
lion as relative to bank-paper, in which the purchase was paid. 

Innumerable are the instances in which the effects of the war are felt. In the old 
established streets of London, as Ludgate-hill, and Cheapside, many houses become 
vacant through the bankruptcies of the owners, remain for a long untenanted. ‘This is 
acircumstance unknown for many years in London, previous to the present times. It 
affords the best comment on the growing prosperity so often vaunted by thinisters, and 
affords a more certain criterion of national wealth, than the fallacious returns received 
from the custom-house, in which are often estimated imports. and exports which either 
cannot be sold, or are sold at a great loss to the owners, and. hence add to the long 
list of bankrupts, victims to the times, many of them victims also to their own impru- 
dence in their wild speculations. 

The trade of emigration to America is considerably lessened, None of the vessels 
latterly going out from this port, had their full complement of passengers. The two 
men impressed from the Juno, as mentioned in the last report, have since obtained 
their liberty. Although released, after some difficulty, they have been great sufferers 
by this arbitrary and wanton exercise of power. Five others iaken out of the Juno are 
sull detained. The insolerce of office in the British navy is oftentimes great. ‘They 
fiid os pe in the difficulty to call them to account for the violations of law. The 
haughty conduct of naval officers exercised in many cases also towards Americans, 
forms a strong and just ground of complaint with thei, and combined with other cir- 
cumstances, helps forward the causes that are leading us to a rupture with them. 

Discount on bank-notes is again up to 14 or 15 per cent. Exchange on London has 
remained with little or no variation through this month at 94 per cent, 


—  —____ ____] 
NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
| From July 20, till Agust 20. 


July 23...Great Bindweed (Convolvulus Sepium) Willow leaved Loosestrife (Lysimachia 

Ephemerum) and upright Loosestrife (L. stricta) flowering. 

25...Large Scarlet flowering Cornflag (Gladiolus Cardinalis) flowering. 

28...Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa Grisola). ‘This is the latest of our summer 
visitants, and after merely staying to rear its young, leaves us early in Septem- 
ber, A common opinion prevails, that it eats cherries, but this like many other 
errors, arises from inaccurate observation, as this bird appears as purely insec- 
Uvorous as the Swallow. ; 

29...Tree Primrose (Oenothira biennis) and Scarlet Fuschia (Fuschia coccinea) in 
the open ground, owering. 
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Meteorological Report. 








{ Aug, 


Aug. $...Virginia Shrubby Hydrangea (Hydrangea Arborescens) ; Scarlet Lilly (Lilium 
Chalcedonicum) flowering, and Yellow Hammer (Emberiza citrinella) singing 
4...Willow Wren (Sylvia Trochilus) singing. Rail, or Corn Crake (Rallus Cres} 
calling. This was the last time I] heard the Rail this season. 
time was on the 30th of July. 
§,..American Ceanothus (Ceanothus Americanus) flowering. 
9...Swallow Wort leaved Gentian (Gentiana Asclepiadea) Autumnal Squill (Scill, 
_.. Autumnalis) and Carolina Rose (Rosa Carolinensis) flower. 
13...Panicled Lychnidea (Phlox paniculata) flowering. 
15..Observed several of the Great Dragon Flies (Libellula Grandis) resting on dif. 
ferent plants seemingly in sleepy state, as they suffered themselves to be caught 
withthe hands without attempting to go off, a very uncommon thing, as they 
are mostly very cautious. 
Blue Field Scabious (Scabiosa Succisa) flowering. 
20...Superb Lily (Lilium Superbum) flowering. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From July 20, till August 20. 


July 91 eS ee day. 


In 1810, the lag 


Dintblddpsindvesentnegien’ Some light showers. 
BS, 26, ..ccccccsccrcercecece Fine days. 
"+P seense coseececceceesesseseeLight showers. 
BB yer cecccrcvveccsoeces « +e-es Wet morning. ¥ 
29, 31, csteeeeseneoesereeseebine days, 
AUg. Lycccccccccccccsecccvrccceses Showery. | 

Dy .corcerseeegnesnceseessessOhOwery, wet and windy evening. 
3, seeeee eeoceere seereeeeee »--Pime day. ' ' 
4, Syerscccceccccnnes ++ seeeeLight shewers, ee 
Gyocceseesescceeessenesseeneetdeavy shower in the morning. 
Ten cacerapenssoccensds aponeni Showery, with some thunder. 
Byrscecevecercccceoeses +eeeeWet morning. 
Dyrvccccccseee eee cose --.-Showery morning. 

10, ll, PPerrrir iris) eoeeee -Dry cold days. 

SO. GO chiseiocbs sees eeeeee Wet morning, 

DPicievetsttncerpew @oepapes -Fine day. 

DB cidetncinnecbeoian ssseeeesShowery afternoon. nn 

BG, Ry vccersapcoesenpepan »-Fine days. 

BDyevccccccrscccccccscoccosce A light shower. 

DW cocsccccecccecccce eeccscves Showers with high wind. 

The Barometer may almost be said to have been stationary during this period, it being 


once as high as 30.3, and twice as low as 29—4. 


onl 
The Thermometer was.as high as 67 on the morning of the 21st of July, and as low 
as 55, on the 7th and 10th of August, the highest it was observed was 68 on the 27t 


of July, at 8, P.M. : 


The wind was observed N.W. 14, W. 3....5.W. 12. N.E. 4....S.E. 2 times, N.1...W.! 
time, so that the great prevalence has been westerly. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1811. 


( Extracted from Frend's Evening Amusement:.) 


In the months of Febru and March last, very high tides were 


this month there is room for the same observation, but nor to so great an extent, It mép 
indeed, from some circumstance of the wind, be higher than either of the former on 













expected, and is 
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but cebris paribus, though a high tide, it will be inferior to them. The inhabitants of 
laces by the sea-side, or on the banks of tide rivers, will therefore be on their guard 
the $d of this month. P ‘ ’ 

On the 2d, there is an occultation of astar and an eclipse. The Moon is full at thir- 
ty-five minutes past ten at night, and the eclipse begins at twenty-three minutes and 
a half past nine,and ends at midnight The digits eclipsed are seven degrees, twene 
ty-one minutes on the southern limb. ‘She rises under the small stars in the Water-pot, 
which is to the south of the ecliptic, but the Moon’s horizontal parallax is great, being 
sixty-one minutes and ahalf,so that her apparent path differs considerably fram her 
real path, At twenty-two minutes, twenty seconds past nine, her eastern limb comes 
in contact with the eleventh of the Water-bearer, the star being thirteen minutes and 
athird south of the centre, and the star emerges at four minutes and a half past ten, 
being then twelve minutes and two thirds south of the centre. On the 7th the Moon 

the line between the Pleiades and Menkar, and is perceived to be directing her 

course to the Hyades, arid on the 8th, she rises among them, for she passes the first 

fourth of the Bull at four minutes past seven, the second fourth at thirty-one minutes 
st seven, and Aldebaran at twenty minutes past midnight. ) 

Onthe 12th, she rises in the morning ; and we perceive her to be passing the space 
between the Twins and the Lesser-dog, but at a great distance from both, 

On the 17th is new Moon at fifty-seven minutes past six in the evening, and as she 
passed the ecliptic between five ilk six in the morning, in her ascending node, an eclipse 
may be expected. ‘There is indeed one of the Sun, but it is invisibleto us. The Sun will 
be centrally eclipsed at twenty-two minutes past six onthe morning of the 17th, to 
those who are in latitude forty-seven degrees, forty-nine minutes north, and ninety- 
five degrees, forty minutes and a half west longitude. 

On the 2¢@d,the two first stars of the Balance are to the west of the Moon, as there 
is an occultation this evening of the seventh of this constellation, ‘The eastern rim of 
the Moon touches the star at thirty-six minutes, forty seconds past seven, the star be- 
ing one minute and a third north of the Moon’s centre, and it emerges at forty-two 
minutes and a half past eight, the star being one minute south of the centre. Her course 
is now directed above the second of the Scorpion, and the two plannets Saturn and 

Mars, to the east of her at a considerable distance. 
| Onthe 23d, we perceive, that she has passed the second of the Scorpion; and this 
star, with Antares and the Moon, forms a pleasing groupe. Saturn and Mars to the 
east, will, of course, fix our attention. 

On the 24th, the Moon is over Saturn, and the groupe now formed by the Moon and 
the two planets, will form a pleasing contrast with that of the preceding evening. 
On the 30th,the Moen is on the meridian at fifty minutes past ten, under the four stars 
in square, thetwo western being to the west of, and the two eastern to the east of, 
butat a much greater distance from the meridian. 

Mercury is in his inferior conjunction on the Ist of next month, and consequently will 
be too near the Sun to be visible in the latter part of this month, To this time he is an 
evening star, at his greatest elongation on the 4th, and he is stationary on the 18th. 
He is in an unfavourable situation, being in the seventhsign,and having a southorn 
latitude, which is daily increasing for the greater part of the month. ‘The Moon passes 
Mercury on the 19th. 

Venus is a morning star, and her duration above the horizon, before sin-rise is daily 
decreasing. At first it is little more than an hour, and the early riser will see her east 
by north, near the first of the Lion. From that star she is moving with a direct motion, 
and, as her conjunction ison the 11th of next month, we shall every morning have less 
©pportunities of seeing her. ‘The Moon passes Venus on the 17th. 

Mars is in the meridian at twelve minutes past six in the evening of the Ist, and at 
' five minutes past fiveon the 19th. His duration above the horison, after sun-set, 
is daily decreasing, and, being in the ninth si ith a southern latitude, it is never very 
long. “He is moving with adirect motion - eatery eighteen degrees anda half. The 
Moon passes him on the 25th. iRe 
_ Jupiter is a morning’ star, his duration above the horizon, before sun-rise, constant! 
ar re ctv before the end of the month he is at sun-rise on the meridian; and, 

on the Ist, about midnight, his right to the appeljation of morning star ma 
be called in question, The Moon pases him on the 11th. . iis 
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Saturn is on the meridian on the evening of the Ist, at thirty-seven minutes past six, aj 
onthe 19th, at thirty-five minutes past five. His duration above the horizon afy 
sun-set daily decreases. His motion is direct through little more than a d ste 
slowness of his motion, compared with that of Mars,and the difference of their 
will be objects of contemplation during the month. The Moon passes by Satum q 
the 24th. 

Herchell is withdrawing himself from our observations. He is moving with a ding 
motion of little more than a degree and a quarter, under the two thirteenths of theh 
lance, passing the line drawn through the second of the Balance, and the second th» 
teenth, about the middle of the month. The Moon passes him on the 22d. 

The Sun's apparent diameter on the Ist, is thirty-one minutes, forty-six seconds, a 
on the 19th, thirty-one minutes, fifty-five seconds. 

The state of the tides in the month of October, deserves our attention, as on th 
Sd a coasiderable one may be expected. It has already been observed, that the heigk 
of the tide in a Darticisles place, depends upon other causes than those which hin 
a general influence in this respett, and the state of the wind must not be neglecul 
in our calculations, 





ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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Pst SATELLITE. 2d saTELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. 
~ Immersions. Lmmersions. il be 
Days. uo6©M (Gb. |DaYs. HB. M. gs DAYS. H. M. 5s. DAYS. H. Mi 
1,10 44 32} 1) 7 43 59 2,9 44 13 im | 
$i 31 12 85] 4/24 41 28 ||] ollo 28 25K, } 
5| 5 41 20] $/10 19 30 9113 43 47 Im. | 
7; 0 9 46/11/23 36 58 9116 29 2. |* Ist Sat. continul 
8/18 38 7/!15/12 55 8° [16]}17 42 404m] 22 22 25 9) 
iol1is)3 6 33/19] 2 12 36 16}20 28 5iRF | 24 16 53 93 | 
12] 7 34 54/22/15 30 53 23/21 41 40 Im. sad 11 21 Ry 
4] 2 3 18/20] 4 48 22 vslo 93 SoR |: oe 
. 30; O 18 §$) 
1Is}20 31 40/29118 G 44 
i7;15 oO 4 
iy} 9 28 25 | 
21) 3 50 49 . | 
Look to the right hand*® 
_e 





ERRATUM...In No, 36, pages 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and $2, in the running & 


for “ lustirution for the relief of the sick poor,” read, “ Annual report of the com 
muttee of the house of recovery and fever hospital.” 


| 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Considerations on punishing crimes by death,” have been received. and aréi 
- po geragiage when we can find convenient room. But the great length 
the subject of a reform in punishments occupies i recludej 
immediate insertion. " anne Pe Peeyane aed P ; 


The Excursion to Briansford shal) appear in the next number, 









































